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‘‘DITTO PAYROLL SYSTEM DOES 
THE WORK If HALF THE TIME’: 


—GEO. A. FULLER CO., -Bachhens of 
Cynthetic Rubber Plant for Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 


1943... American Industry's 180 billion dollar year... 
double the '29 high! Never before have hours been so 
vitally important—minutes so precious—as right now! 

War Industries everywhere are solving problems, saving 
time and releasing skilled hands for other jobs with Ditto. 
The George A. Fuller Company with 25°, less help in the 
Payroll Department produces all payroll records in one-half 
the time. The Chain Belt Company speeds deliveries of parts 
a full week. At Consolidated Vultee Aircraft two do the 
work of ten in the purchasing department. 

Ditto Systems can work for you in the same efficient, 
error-proof way in all phases of your operation! You'll find 
that Ditto will do it smoother, do it faster, do it better! 
W rite today for free samples showing how Ditto one-typing 
Business Systems work. 

PAYROLL—AII records from one single writing! 
PRODUCTION-— Save up to 36 hours getting orders into the shop! 
PURCHASING—Get raw materials into your plant 10 days faster! 
ORDER-BILLING— Eliminate 90 per cent of all typing! 


DITTO 22%. 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
DITTO, Inc., 696 SO. OAKLEY BLVD., CHICAGO 12, ILL. e Manufacturers of Business Machines and Supplies 
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ublished an inquiry to other readers re- of actual sales which eventually result 
ports he received help from many of the from the advertising inquiries. That's a 
iiggest companies in the country, and real compliment, dear readers. For 1944 
from some of the busiest executives. “It we promise at least several issues which 
nly goes to show,” he wrote, “how will be sixteen pages more than any issue 
\mMERICAN Business subscribers are anx- published in 1943. Advertising for Jan- 
ous to pass on good ideas to hélp the uary 1944, thanks to our responsive 
ther fellow.” Recently an advertiser readers, is more than double that of Jan- 
vave our readers a bouquet, too. He said uary 1943; the February issue is booked 
that American Business inquiries lead up for more space than the January 
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We're not going to tell you, 
Adolph, nor even our friends, 
what it is! The device illus- 
trated is just one of many 
now made by PAYNE for the 
armed forces of Decency and 
Freedom. * When Victory 
ends our war job, PAYNE 
furnaces will again be avail- 
able to our dealers—as always, 
easy to sell and sure to stay 
sold. We're planning even 
finer models than ever before. 


PAYNEHEAT 


Fayne Furnace & Supply Co., Inc. 


BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 





LETTERS... GOMMENT 





Wants Bowman’s 
Statement Form 


To the Editor: 

I wonder if Bowman Dairy Company 
would be good enough to forward me a 
sample of the statement form which they 
are using (mentioned in April American 
Business).—M. C. McDona.p, secretary- 
treasurer, F, Wragge, Limited, Montreal. 


Mr. McDonatp: I have asked ‘the 
Bowman Dairy Company to send you a 
sample of the statement form mentioned 
in. a recent issue of our magazine, and I 
am sure you will hear from them shortly. 


Job Evaluation and 
Merit Rating 


To the Editor: 

Some time ago I read an article on 
job evaluation and merit rating for of- 
fice and clerical help. I do not remember 
just when I read it, but I have a hazy 
recollection that it was in an issue of 
(American Business some time last fall. 

If I am right in thinking that the ar- 
ticle appeared in AmeEricAN BUSINESS, 
would it be too much trouble to obtain 
a copy of this article?—G. R. Lunpeen, 
comptroller, Hedstrom-Union Company, 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Lunpeen: We are enclosing copies 
of two articles from AMERICAN BUSINESS, 
“Are Employee Rating Plans the Bunk?” 
and “Can We Pay Women Same Wage 
Rates as Men?” These are the only ar- 
ticles we have printed recently on this 
subject. You are welcome to them, and 
we hope they will be of some value to 
you. 





Wants Data on Suggestion 
Systems 


To the Editor: 

We have read with interest your ar 
ticle in the August issue of America? 
Business entitled, “How Swift Put 
More Life in Suggestion System.” 

In the past we have considered severa 
suggestion systems but have never ac 
cepted the idea as satisfactory. How 
ever, your article prompts me to asi 
if you have in your files information o1 
various kinds of suggestion systems used 
—E. J. Fick, research director, Stia 
Baer & Fuller, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Mr. Fick: I think the best way to an- 
swer your letter is to suggest that yo 
get in touch with the two leading pur 
veyors of suggestion systems: Morton 
Manufacturing Company, 5105 W. Lake 
Street, and Industrial Equities, Inc., 31° 
S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 

These two companies, between them, 
furnish most of the material used in 
suggestion systems, and I believe that 
either of them can develop a successful 
system for you. 


Says We Perpetuate 
The New Deal 


To the Editor: 


Unemployment, business conditions, 
and government attitude and _ action: 
toward business, as summed up on the 
fourth page of the November issue oi 
American Business under caption “How 
Many Unemployed?” has come to my at 
tention. 

Frankly, I believe it is articles such as 
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this that prolongs the life of the New 
Deal, makes business feel uncertain, and 
sives incompetent politicians with bureau 
cratic ideas their best opportunity to 
continue building up their own little 
empire. It would seem to me that recent 
elections throughout the United States 
would be enough proof that our politica! 
trend is back to something a little more 
stable, and if business would stop all 
this nonsense about what might happen 
to it and adopt an attitude that there 
were great opportunities and that it 
would make the best of them, I think 
our social and economic problems would 
become negligible. If we, in this country, 
would stop for a moment to think what 
Hitler has done with propaganda, I feel 
sure we would stop supporting propa- 
ganda that we do not believe in and 
start some with a little better founda 
tion that we could believe in. 

This is just an expression from one 
who professes to know little of politics, 
but believes in hitching his kite to some- 
thing that he wants to happen rather 
than something he doesn’t want to hap- 
pen.—F. R. Norris, general manager, 
Fluid Packed Pump Company, Los 
Nietos, California. 


Mr. 
refer asks that government 
ness with all the foree at its command, 
that it be given every chance to develop 
i dynamic postwar economy with a mini- 
mum of interference and bureaucratic 
regulation.” We doubt if many readers 
reached the same canclusion as you did, 
that such an editorial serves to per- 
petuate the New Deal. We believe that 
business men, when they understand the 
problem will be abte to cope with it, so 
we see no reason fér an “ostrich in the 
sand” policy of shutting our eyes to 
the facts we have to face in postwar. 


Norris: The editorial to which you 
“assure busi- 


Seeks Information 
On Insulation 


To the Editor: 


The technical advisor service of the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation is en- 
deavoring to assist the small business 
man in obtaining from sources especially 
qualified in their respective fields solu- 
tions to problems that are confronting 
him. A business concern in the Atlanta 
area has submitted the following inquiry 
and your assistance in his behalf will be 
appreciated: “We are having requests as 
follows: Due to coal shortage we need 
information on proper types of insulating 
material to be used, particularly in 
frame-house construction, also _ best 
methods of insulating.’ Your comments 
and suggestions will be valued.—Howarp 
Hoscu, Technical Advisory Service, 
Smaller War Plants Corporation, At- 
lanta, Georgia. 


Mr. Hoscn: It would seem that your 
problem is simple. Just go to the nearest 
lumber dealer who handles  Johns- 
Manville, National Gypsum, or United 
States Gypsum products and he can give 
your inquirer all the information needed 
on insulating material. 
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HREE WAYS 


to get more out of your 
Burroughs machines 






















USE ALL SHORT-CUTS 



















Make sure operators are thoroughly 





familiar with and are using all of their 





machines’ automatic features, keyboard 






controls and other special time-saving 





advantages. Write related records as 





one operation. Obtain statistics and 





figures for reports as a by-product of 






regular posting routines. 














Right now you can arrange for regular, 





periodic inspection, lubrication and 






adjustmentof your Burroughs machines, 





so that emergencies and the delays 





they cause may be prevented. A stand- 






ard Burroughs Service Agreement pro- 






vides this efficient protection at a 





moderate, predetermined cost. All work 
is guaranteed by Burroughs. 























USE GOOD SUPPLIES 






Your machines will produce more and 





better work if you use Burroughs carbon 
paper, roll paper, ribbons and other 
Burroughs supplies. They are manu- 
factured to the exact specifications de- 
termined by Burroughs’ experience. 
They are economical, too, with 10% to 











40% discounts for quantity purchases. 












Are you taking all these steps to get the 
most out of your Burroughs machines 
today? If not, let Burroughs help you. 
Call the local Burroughs office or write 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit. 














Norden Bombsights 


Burroughs is manufacturing and 
delivering the famous Norden 
bombsizht—one of the most deli- 






cate and precise mechanisms 


Burroughs | * 
be Neu ure and accounting 


: 
: figuring 

Re machines are also being pro- 

FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES i duced by Burroughs for the 

MAINTENANCE SERVICE e OFFICE SUPPLIES ie irmy, Navy, U. S. Government 








and other enterprises whose 
needs are approved by the War 
Production Board. 
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I ol Business 


HE year 1944 seems destined 
to be one of the most 
challenging years for 
American business. Many 
believe that the end of the 
war in Europe will come in 
1944. The pattern for a 
new postwar world may be 
drawn. There will be a 
critical presidential elec- 
tion in the United States. 
The decision must be made 
in 1944 as to the kind of 
postwar economy we are 
going to have; whether we 
are to continue under a 
system of free enterprise 

and free labor or whether we will adopt some form 
of state capitalism, with the federal government 
owning the tools of production and extending itself 
more and more into the field of private enterprise. 
These decisions are tremendously important to every 
business man. What is he going to do about them? 
One very practical thing we can do is to get together 
behind one program to maintain the highest possible 
level of postwar employment. There is a great danger 
that the war’s end will find many groups with many 
plans each going in different directions. Nothing 
would suit the enemies of private enterprise better. 


Get On With the War 


The War Production Board believes that Ameri- 
can industry may be partially diverted from war to 
civilian production in 1944 and can _patriotically 
plan accordingly—so long as such planning does not 
call for a large use of technical manpower. So you 
might say business has been given the green light 
from Washington. It should expand its sales activities, 
and build up a backlog of civilian orders against the 
time when government spending tapers off. Accord- 
ing to the National City Bank of New York, 12,000 


+ 


prime contracts have thus far been canceled by the 
Army alone totaling more than $8,000,000,000. In 
the light of this development we have a job to do 
now if we are to maintain employment in the areas 
affected by these cutbacks. However, we should not 
allow that job to detract from our all-out effort to 
win the war, for in spite of the optimistic headlines 
and the superb bravery of our soldiers and sailors 
the war is definitely not in the bag. Indeed, as Ralph 
Carney so dramatically told the Chicago Sales Execu- 
tives Club on December 2, after two years of fighting 
we still have to crack Japan’s main defense line in 
the Pacific. We have yet to capture a single major 
air base, and if our experience in the Gilberts is any 
criterion, the road to Tokio will be long and bloody. 


Training Sales Trainers 


Business men have become a bit weary of hearing 


about postwar planning. Too many of the plans ar« 
visionary and impractical. While they may serve to 
assure long range industrial prosperity, they fail to 
come to grips with the immediate problem of recon- 
version: Building up a backlog of civilian orders, not 
for dream products which may take years to perfect, 
but for products which can be mass-produced at once. 
That is our Number One job. And it is the greatest 
challenge sales management has ever faced. As Paul 
Hoffman, chairman of the Committee for Economic 
Development, expressed it, “Postwar employment de- 
pends upon postwar sales expansion.” To assure 
adequate sales expansion, and more efficient postwar 
selling, the National Federation of Sales Executives 
in cooperation with CED is arranging a series of 
meetings in three hundred industrial centers to help 
sales managers select and train more salesmen, so 
they in turn can distribute more goods to more 
people, at less cost, and at a profit. These meetings 
will be built around five sales personnel manuals, 
prepared for CED by the National Society of Sales 
Training Executives. There has long been a need of 
such a rock-bottom program, for there are probably 
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not over a hundred companies in the United States 
and Canada which are now doing an effective sales 
training job. If you are interested in sitting in with 
other sales executives in your community to discuss 
this problem of building a more effective postwar 
sales organizaton, let me hear from you. I shall be 
glad to put you in touch with the man who is heading 
up this activity in your locality. 


Credits and Postwar Sales 

Speaking before a group of credit men in Dayton, 
E. B. Moran, western manager for the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men, made a point we would like 
to underscore here. He told the credit men they had 
a tremendous responsibility, and an opportunity, to 
help provide postwar jobs by cooperating more 
closely with their sales departments. There is, for 
example, the matter of maintaining the sources of 
distribution which is quite as much the job of the 
credit manager as of the sales manager. There is the 
matter of working more effectively with dealers and 
distributors in helping them to solve the financial 
problems they face during the reconversion period. 
And there is the opportunity credit men have to build 
customer good-will by making every credit letter a 
good-will building letter, and not just another busi- 
ness communication. Yes, there is room for far more 
cooperation between credits and sales in American 
business. The sales manager has for too long over- 
looked the help his credit department can give him. 
And credit executives, being human, have not broken 
any records in cooperating with the sales depart- 
ment. For this lack of teamwork business has suf- 
fered. Now as we come into the postwar period, and 
business faces the tremendous task of creating the 
highest possible level of postwar employment, all 
executives must work together for one vital purpose 
—insuring the continuation of our private enterprise 
system. It calls for teamwork. 


Plant-wide Incentive Plans 

It is becoming increasingly clear that something 
more than ballyhoo is needed if we are to get full 
war production. In spite of the fact that the CIO 
at its recent convention declared against incentive 
plans and branded them “the old speed-up,” many 
local CIO unions are going along with management 
on incentive plans in which all the employees of a 
business or a barganing unit in a war plant share in 
a bonus for over-quota production. Such plans, how- 
ever, are handicapped by union requirements and 
the need for first having WLB approval. The idea is 
to first get the plan approved by the Management 
Consultant Division of WPB and then it will in all 
probability be approved by WLB. Most difficult as- 
pect of this problem is that the plan, when in use, 
must not increase unit costs. It must be acceptable 
to the union. Lagging interest in making money, 
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since it means higher tax rates for the worker plus 
the fact that ways of spending money are fast shrink- 
ing, reduces the effectiveness of incentive compen- 
sation plans in the opinion of most industrial rela- 
tions men. While union acceptance to the idea is pos- 
sible, workers are fearful that if they step up pro 
duction, the new records will be used against them 
after the war. Hope is to get the President to make a 
flat statement assuring workers this will not be done. 
Employers report that as we gain victories abroad, 
and the news points to an early peace, workers are 
letting down and do not respond as they did to 
patriotic appeals. While labor-management com- 
mittees in general have done good work stimulating 
production, recent demands of UAW-CIO on Ford 
for a larger share in the plant management of the 
Willow Run plant has caused management to fear 
this might become postwar CIO policy, and has damp- 


ened enthusiasm for such committees considerably. 


Honesty Pays Off Again 


One of the worst features about the income tax, 
and the way it is administered, is that it tends to 
make people unconsciously dishonest. To avoid pay- 
ing what they consider unfair taxes they will do 
things which are barely within the law, even though 
they know full well what they are doing is morally 
wrong. That sort of virus gets into the blood of a 
nation and does it no good because, in spite of every- 
thing, simple honesty is still the best policy, even 
though it may not seem so at the moment. A good 
example of this is the story of A. A. Hyde, now de- 
ceased, a Wichita business man responsible for Men- 
tholatum. Some years ago Mr. Hyde, so the story 
goes, made a subscription to a public project which 
business reverses made it impossible for him to pay. 
He might have taken the easy way out—most people 
do not take pledges of that sort too seriously and 
pay them only when able to do so. But Mr. Hyde 
chose the hard way. He paid his pledge and went 
broke doing so. Forced to find a way to support his 
family, he hit upon the idea of a healing salve which 
he called Mentholatum, and sold it to his friends and 
their friends. It proved a great success. Thankful to 
Divine Providence for his good fortune, Mr. Hyde 
made a compact with himself to give a certain per- 
centage of all future profits to the extension of Chris- 
tianity through foreign missions of his church. That 
was some years ago. Today Mentholatum is reputed 
to have the biggest sale in foreign lands of any Ameri- 
can salve. Why? Because these missionaries found in 
Mentholatum a healing salve greatly needed among 
the people with whom they worked, and introduced it 
to the natives. And so it happened that a man who 
preferred to pay his debts and take the consequences 
became the founder of a world-wide business which 
was built by word-of-mouth advertising in some of 


the most remote corners of the world.—/J. C. A. 











MNUGIE WO IRIK= but try to get it! 


speed plant and office routine with better record forms 
—both autographic register and typewritten. Designed 
for every department of business and industry, these 
record forms help to simplify the most complicated 


“He writes a beautiful hand” was high praise for an 
office employee of the '90s. 

But there’s no big market today for those elegant 
flourishes, those delicately shaded lines. They take too 
long to do. 

Modern business demands speed in all its opera- 
tions. Often, such speed can only be achieved through 
swift, repetitive action—processes that are performed 
over and over again, quickly and accurately. That’s 
especially true of business records—orders, invoices, 
shipping forms and the like. 

For many years now, Uarco has been helping to 


AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTERS 


i FORMS FOR 
HANDWRITTEN RECORDS 


BETTER BUSINESS RECORDS 


operations . . . achieving savings of time and effort 
which often appear incredible. 

Whatever your particular record problem, chances 
are that Uarco has a solution, or can devise one. It 
costs nothing to consult with a Uarco representative. 


UNITED AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER COMPANY 
Chicago, Cleveland, Oakland ¢ Offices in All Principal Cities 
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-! NU Hat Business 


Elmer E. Schmus, vice presi- 
lent of Chicago’s First National 
Bank, says that it is estimated that 
we will need five billion dollars a 
vear for new fixed capital finane- 
ng alone in the first three years 
after the war. In his opinion this 
may be increased because of the 
pressure on management to keep 
industry operating at high rates 
to keep the present large forces of 
civilians in productive capacities 
and to find jobs for returning 


service men and women. 


Cutbacks and Layoffs are in 
the news. In one city alone it was 
week-end late in 
November layoffs for 
40,000 workers, formerly employed 


estimated one 
marked 


in plants at work on war materiel. 
Up to now there are plenty of jobs 
for all laid off, but the time may 
be nearer at hand than we realize 
situation will be 


when the labor 


less acute than today. 


J. J. Pelley, president, Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, says 
that American railways will prob- 
ably see an increase of 4 to 6 per 
cent in ton miles of freight moved 
in 1944. This prediction is based 
on continuation of the war through 
1944. He states that the materials 
situation, so far as the railroads 
are concerned, is much better with 
prospects of obtaining within the 
next twelve months all the alloy 
steels and equipment they need. 


One reason increase in ton miles 


will not be larger is because of the 
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leveling off of construction work 
which was a heavy producer of 
freight volume. Army bases, naval 
bases, air bases, and other war 
construction projects are largely 


completed. 


P. W. Meyeringh, view president, 
Hercules Powder Company, pre- 
dicted before a group of chemical 
that 


ment would exceed prewar employ 


engineers postwar employ 
ment by 20 to 40 per cent. He ex 
pects the wartime miracle of pro- 
duction to be repeated when peace- 
time products are again put into 


production. 


Labor Quotas were cut by at 
least 900,000 in the latest estimate 
of the War Manpower Commis 
sion, in consequence of the down- 
1944 


programs from a total of 82.4 to 


ward revision of munitions 
76.7 billion dollars. Some Army 
men assert that we already have 
ample munitions to see us through 
to end of the war, even taking into 
consideration the most pessimistic 
war's 


estimates of the possible 


duration. 


United Air Lines, whose 
president, W. A. Patterson, has 
gone out of his to deflate 


some of the wilder claims for post- 


way 


war aviation progress, is planning 
to raise $10,000,000 for postwar 
development and expansion. After 
several years of seeing, hearing, 
and reading of nothing but billions 


of dollars, ten million dollars may 









seem small in comparison, but it’s 
a sizable sum for private enterprise 
and will enable the company to 


expand considerably. 


: oF — 
Zenith Radio's offering of hear 
ing aids for $40, commented upon 
in November, 


in these pages 


brought the following protest 
from Allen Hempel, president of 


Telex Min- 


neapolis and St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Products Company, 
“Tt may interest you to know there 
are about 30 manufacturers of 
hearing aids, most of them quite 
small businesses with as few as 8 
or 10 employees, and less than half 
a dozen with as many as 250 em- 
ployees. Most of these small manu- 
facturing businesses have come 
up the hard way, and are honest 
ly trying to help the deafened 
with more than just the sale of a 
hearing aid. The hearing aids and 
that 


companies have sold to the deaf- 


services most of these small 
ened public have been in the $75 
to $150 price range. Those prices 
give an adequate profit to dis- 
tributors, dealers, and salesmen to 
make possible the maintenance of 
offices for taking care of the re- 
quirements of the deafened, and 
delivering the innumerable small 
things that make up a truly effi- 
cient service.” Mr. Hempel points 
out that Zenith, having large war 
contracts, may be selling hearing 
aids at no profit or at a loss, and 
asks if this is fair to the smaller 
manufacturers—a question we -do 


not consider ourselves wise enough 
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“Thanks, Underwood, 
for the Help...” 


(lllustration courtesy International Telephone und Telegraph Corporation) 


Veteran Underwoods Help 
Speed the Telephones of War 


Aided by Underwood office 
machines, International Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Corpora- 
tion and its associate companies 
are helping to fight the war. 

Day after day, they produce 
field telephonesand radio equip- 
ment for our Armed Forces and 
globe-circling communications 
services. 

Built and bought for the 
business of peace, I. T. & T's 
sturdy Underwood Typewriters, 
Accounting, Payroll, Adding 


and Figuring Machines are all 
doing their wartime jobs well. 
They were built to take it. 
Reports 1. T. & T-: “Our UEF 
equipment has proved its 
exceptional toughness. Every 
machine has more than met 
our demands for faster and ever 
faster war production. Even our 
older models haven't had to be 
pampered; service demands 
have been at a minimum. So. 
we say, thanks, Underwood, 


for the help.” 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N, Y. 


In War production on U. S. Carbines, Caliber .30 M-1 Airplane Instru- 


ments Gun Parts 


Immunition Components 
Viscellaneou 


Fuses — Primers and 
ltems. 


Underwood Sundstrand 
idding-Figuring Machines 
, Underwood Elliott Fisher 
Accounting Machines 


TO OUR MILLIONS OF VALUED CUSTOMERS: Accounting Machines 


and Adding Machines are available under WPB regulations. 
Typewriters are available for rental to anyone. 


Complete Maintenance Service in 366 cities from 
coast to coast with up-to-date equipment, methods 
and factory-school trained service men for all makes 
of typewriters as well as for Underwood Elliott 
Fisher Accounting Machines and Adding Machines. 


Ribbons, Carbon Rolls and Carbon Paper—Com- 
plete lines are available for all makes of machines. 


*® Enlist your dollars...Buy War Bonds...To Shorten 


the duratior 
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t» answer. But it does bring up a 
ouestion—-will other fields be in- 
vided from time to time by manu 
ficturers who sell established 
: oducts at one-half to one-third 

established prices? Of course, 
1¢ Zenith 


eans proved successful as_ vet. 


venture has by no 


Kut it is worth watching. 


Cessna Aircraft Company re 
cently published the best booklet 
e have seen on inflation. Written 
simple terms that anybody can 
understand, the booklet is intended 
) influence workers to buy more 
ar bonds. It points out that some 
of the people in its own plant are 
lready paying high prices for 
oods and services. One girl paid 
~92.50 plus the tax for a Swiss 
vatch that would have been no 
argain at $35 only recently. One 
wrked over $9.75 for a pair of 
siacks that could have been bought 
year and a half ago for not 
more than $5.00. And a housewife 
offered to pay double price for 
steaks just because her family is 
“steak hungry.” 


Drackett Company, of Cincin- 


uati, announces commercial pro- 


duction of a new fiber, made from 
soybeans. Five years ago the 
product was a laboratory curios- 
ity, costing about $400 a pound. 
No name has been selected for the 
new fiber, said to be as warm as 
wool. It can be mixed with cotton 
or wool, can be made to absorb or 
repel moisture. Experimental hats, 
blankets, hosiery, suitings, under- 
wear, and upholstery fabrics have 
been made of the new fiber, says 
H. R. Drackett, president of the 
company which now produces 
tbout 30,000,000 pounds of soy- 


bean oil annually. 


Consumer Revolts occurred af- 
er the last war and some people 
hink they touched off the defla- 
ion of 1920. Remember the cru- 
ade which started people wearing 
overalls as a protest against high 
clothing prices? We will have some- 
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thing like this before long if prices 
continue to advance, and it will 
do no good to business if and when 
it happens. Workers are being 
asked to pay some fantastic prices 
And small business men seem to be 
the worst offenders. Small business 
complains and cries about its sad 
fate, but it knows how to jack up 
prices when it can. The last Sears, 
Roebuck catalog which listed har 
monicas priced them at 89 cents 
Price them in a small store that 
has one now and 

you will be asked $3.50 to $3.75 
for the little 


which delights small boys. Only a 


hold your horses 


same instrument 


few stores have any left in stock. 


Enders M. Voorhees, chairman 
of the finance committee of United 
States Steel Company, told the 
finance committee of the United 
States Senate on December 4, “By 
the use of tools, a man’s work for 
an hour in 1902 resulted in 29.7 
pounds of steel. By 1942, the tools 


had so improved that the hour of 


work resulted in 60.6 pounds of 


steel. The hours worked in 192, 
with the tools of 1902, would have 
resulted in 10.1 million tons. The 
actual shipments were 20.6 million 
tons.” Thus the company’s invest 
ment in modernization and mod 
ernized tools added about 10 mil 
lion tons to the capacity to pro 
duce. But the tendencies in taxa 
tion today conduce to destroy the 
power to accumulate funds to buy 
tools. Mr. 


pointed out the tendency to con 


modern Voorhees 


fuse costs and income, and to tax 


as income what are re ally costs. 


Railroads 
of their record in this war. During 
1943 they will carry more freight 
than during 1918, peak year of 
World War I, plus the entire load 
carried in 1939. Passenger traffic 
in 1943 will be nearly four times 
as much as in 1939. But the black 


market in 


are justifiably proud 


railroad passenger 
tickets has them worried. Trying 
to buy a ticket in New York a 


week in advance a man was told 


that all space was reserved three 
weeks in advance for all trains. 
The hotel traffic department prom 
ised a ticket, but only on the day 
he departed. Not wishing to wait 


ticket 


through the traffic department of 


that long he obtained a 
an industrial company, which said 
it was glad to accommodate him in 
an effort to break up the black 
market in tickets. Despite the fact 
that he was told all space was re- 
served three weeks in advance there 
were empty rooms on the trains on 
which he departed, and he says 
the rooms were still empty when he 
went to bed as the train left Buf 
falo. Ther *s much talk like this. 
In fact, it’s the favorite smoking 
room topic these days. Perhaps 
railroads will have to stop making 
reservations, demanding cash on 
the barrel head when reservations 
are made. This would stop some of 
the people who make reservations 


with no clear intent of using them. 


Steel Mills will not be called 
upon for as much production in 
1944 as in 1943 for war materials 
it is claimed. The demand for bars 
and structural steel has already 
eased off, but sheets and plates ar 
still “tight.” Cessation of demand 
for steel to be used in war materi 
als will not necessarily mean an im- 
mediate supply of steel for civilian 
goods, for steel is made-to-order 
on customer specification and mills 
cannot begin production without 
specifications from consumers. Be 
fore this is available, permission 
to obtain steel supplies must be 
forthcoming from the War Pro- 
duction Board, and perhaps War 


Manpower Commission. 


Work Clothing, long sold at 


extremely narrow margins, both 


by manufacturers, wholesalers, 
and retailers, has all but disap- 
peared from the market and Fred 
M. Vinson, director of economic 
stabilization, has issued an order 
permitting price raises to encour- 
age manufacturers to resume pro- 


duction. 





“Normal” Earnings 


And 1944 T'ax Bills 





Was your business 


‘‘normal’’ between 1936-1939? Or 


did some calamity befall you, or were conditions 
wholly subnormal? A study of the facts reported in 
this article may help you slice your tax payments 





BY J. K. LASSER 


USINESS in 1943 has been a 

matter of learning to live with 
regulations innumerable and a 
thousand other prescriptions for 
your exact conduct. Here is one 
you may not have heard of. It is 
a directive that to secure lower 
taxes there be an intensive ven 
tilation of the life-long deport- 
ment. Here’s a place where busi 





The Author 


Those bright yellow tax 
books you see in every 
newsstand, drug, cigar, 
and bookstore are written 
and compiled by Jd. K. 
Lasser, widely known 
public accountant and tax 
authority, who prepared 
this article for you. 


Mr. Lasser is head of his 
own accounting firm in 
New York. He recently 
published ‘‘Handbook of 
Accounting Methods,”’ 
which is fast becoming 
an authority in this field 











ness tactics, errors, behavior, fore- 
sight, diseases, and degeneracy are 
to be laid bare before tax collee- 
tors to find if you may have the 
privilege to survive in a postwar 
era. This is the point at which or 
dinary business husbandry steps 
down and—in comes the guidance 
of the economist to pull the stroke 
oar. 

Business has advanced to an era 
in which 90 per cent of all but so- 
called “normal” profits are con- 
scripted for the war. All others, 
along with blood, sweat, and tears, 
are sacrificed to the gods of vie- 
tory. That all along has been the 
plea of business. Even the con- 
servative United States Chamber 
of Commerce urged that our war 
taxes be 100 per cent over “nor- 
mal carnings.”” Congr actually 
made it 90 per cent in a spirit of 
gencrosity. 

But from there on came a series 
of artful rules to determine nor- 
mal that will make slovenly mon- 
keys out of the most expert man- 
agement. Normal is not a compila- 
tion for the talents of the horse- 
traders or sophomores. This takes 
the delicacy of the academician 
whose household words concern 
capacity to earn, depression in 
connection with temporary eco- 


nomic events, profits cycles differ- 


ing from the usual and ordina: 
intermittencies, and so on. 

Let’s look at 
War profits were to be taxed 


the backgroun 


90 per cent above a yardstick i 
tended to return normal earning 
Congress made the humorous a 
sumption that 1936 through 193) 
were normal years for most bus 
nesses. Then it backtracked in t! 
identic 


realization that those 


four years could not apply 
everyone. That is essential if v 
are to play fairly, for exampl. 
with the canner who depends « 
the sun and rain for a tomato cro; 
and got very little of it in ¢l 
years 1936 through 1939, wh 
he might have sold his crop. At 
it gives no effect to strikes th: 
production in Smith's 
those th 


inter-unio 


stopped 
plant— particularly 
were bolstered by 
strife. Out of that comes the d: 
sign that permits us to substitut 
a true, fair, reconstructed norm 
whenever it occurred. 

But normal may never hay 
been true in any years—witness 
the fellow who just started his 
steam laundry in 1939 or wil 
doubled his garage facilities 
1938. He deserves a normal base 
on his capacity to earn rath 
than his actual results in the give 
vears. 

Thus, too, comes the philosoph 
that we do not have to use tl 
actual earnings attained in tl 
four years before 1940 if we ca 
conditions 


show that prevent 


them from being an adequat 
standard. To aid business, certai 
definite directions are given—th« 
are wholly intended to demonstrat 
possible reasons for lack of ear 
ings before the war. 

If we are trying to find norma 


earnings, we must first understan 
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When Years are not “Normal” for Taxing 


1. When floods, fires, or other calamities cut income 
2. When price-wars or economic disturbances are expensive 
3. When the base period chosen by Congress is a “peak or 














































in trough” year 
- 4. When normal capacity was not a attained in hase years 
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I: (Courtesy, Caterpillar Tractor Company) 
a 
Lit the possible events that might clusive, but a long period of its the income of the years 1936-1939 
prevent normalcy. Obviously each history, perhaps as far back as as a norm for measuring excess 
\ industry and each business has a the beginning of the century. The profits to be taxed year in and 
. personality and individuality of its short-term trends are often rhyth year out was essential. The test 
tls own. How can we give each the mic variations of long-term cycles vears were eras of moderate pros- 
p earnings that capacity (demon- and long-term trends. Every busi- perity for only a part of Ameri 
strated, say, in the last of the ness organization, like every liv- can business. Arbitrary designa 
years of the test period) would ing creature, is a product of its tion of those particular years as 
warrant? own heredity and historic condi a base for all companies would 
As used in the law, the word tioning as well as its present en obviously spell destruction for too 
“normal” does not imply the exis- vironment. many. 
tence of absolute or natural And so we must begin to draw How do we get normal earn 
standards in business from which heavily on the methods and tech ings? Specific signposts have been 
deviations are considered irregu- nique of the economist. They be furnished by the law and regula- 
larities. The history of each busi- come potent tools where com- tions. These break into four typi- 
ness and of each industry, its own petently used. Aside from the ben- cal cases where the test period 
trends and characteristics, fur- efits that may be attained for re- chosen by the law (1936-1939) is 
nish the criteria which determine lief from excess profits taxation, inadequate as a measure of nor- 
what is or what is not “normal.” they probably will furnish im- mal earnings, because: 
The personality of the individual portant data to aid the formation 1. Physical events, which are 
business and industry must be of fiscal and managerial policy for peculiar and unusual, such as a 
studied. That covers not only the the coming years of war and re- Hood, strike or fire, interrupted or 
test years, which form too small construction. diminished profits of the test 





of history to be con- The liberalization of the use of vears. Where (Continued on page 32) 
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bad JOB SPECIFICATION e 





ree — 


DUTIES, 





(Use other side if necemary) 
MENTAL REQUIREMENTS | PHYSICAL FACTORS RESPONSIBILITIES SUPERVISION 








Kind Kind of physical effort: Kind of equipment: Gives none, receives much 
....Gives none, receives little 
Gives much, receives much 
Jo standing Gives much, receives little 
wee Zo walking 
Jp sitting Materials: Directs........employees 


.... Years general education 
Kind of special education: 


Kind of work knowledge: 


Age BI cecirsscictaasesseceses 
Sex: M or F Plans for others—how: 
Methods: 








Place 
Desirable prior experience | | Control devices used 





Kinds of mathematics used 
Time to learn—basic | Surroundings Records 

| Instructs—how 
Time—proficiency 
Accounting knowledge Illumination Money | 
Prerequisite Company jobs | | Approves—what 


Legal Position te which this joe leads | Atmosphere Public contacts 


Operation: | Highest job supervised 
Job instruction Hazards Confidential matters: 
| Sensory training 


Personal qualities: Other: | Other Other: 











REMARKS: 
Use X to indicate or XX to stress, P. Preferred: 
R. Required, or show % or amount. Approved Date. 





FIGURE 1. This is the job specification sheet which was carefully compiled by a committee which analyzed twenty-four 
jobs on sheets like this one to determine the important factors entering into requirements for these specific jobs 


If Frozen Salaries 


Need Thawing 


present sharp rise in living costs. 

A large bank in Cincinnati de- 
Generally business wants to help “‘hold the line’’ cided to present its case to the 
but there are cases where the salary freeze works War Labor Board in one com- 


hardships. This report tells how to thaw freezes  Prchensive study of its salary ad- 





ministration, based on an analysis 
of every job in the institution and 





its logical evaluation in relation 

to all other jobs. The only excep- 

HE Wage Stabilization Order _mitments to employees, the fierce tions were to be the jobs of officers 
issued by President Roosevelt pull which industrial war jobs and branch managers. 

last fall imposed a grave disad- were exerting on their personnel, If the report were accepted by 

vantage on many businesses, in and the protection they wanted to the board, not only would the 

view of their implied salary com- give their employees against the bank regain control of its salary 
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administration, but there would 
be other definite advantages as 
well. All jobs in the 


would be correctly classified in an 


company 


ascending scale from low to high. 
Each job would be equitably paid 
for through a simple, easily un- 
derstood, and defensible method. 
The intangible asset of employee 
morale would be conserved and 
increased. 

To map out the work of job 
evaluation the bank called in man- 
agement engineers. At the same 
time, it named a general committee 
to be responsible for the progress 
of the work during which it would 
be educated in the technique of 
the factor comparison method of 
job analysis. The bank’s depart- 
ment of operations and personnel 
was in immediate charge of the 
work. 

There is 


about job evaluation; neither is 


nothing mysterious 
there anything secretive. Indeed, if 
the full value of job evaluation is 
to be realized, employees must be 
taken 
dence, as to general purposes and 


into management’s_ confi- 
procedures. The bank’s employees 
were accordingly notified. In ad- 
dition, department managers re- 
ceived a thorough explanation of 
the objectives of job evaluation so 
that they might better answer any 
questions which employees might 
ask them. In order to acquaint the 
members of the general committee 
more fully with the procedures to 
be followed and the reasons there- 
for, a job evaluation manual was 
prepared, outlining the method in 
detail. 

Examining the complete list of 
employees, department by depart- 
ment, the job analysts compiled a 
tentative list of 163 jobs, from 
which the general committee se- 
lected 24 for intensive study to 
forma key scale. The jobs sampled 
most of the departments and in- 
cluded jobs in various grades of 
difficulty with 


from high to low. 


salaries ranging 


Two members of the general 
committee were appointed to as- 


sist in analyzing the 24 proposed 
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THE 


KEY SCALE 





PHYSICAI 
FACTOR 


SKILI 
FACTOR 


MENTAL 


UNITS FACTOR 


81 Mer.Coll.& Ex. M | 

82 |Mer.Coll.& Ex. Vi-1 
81 Coml.Teller C35] 

80 Purchas.Agt P-1] 

79 Coil-Cust cj 

8 Bookkpr. Tr B- 


|Coml. Teller C5] 
|Genl. Auditors G-1] 
0 | Bookkpr.Tr B-1] 
69 |Savgs. Teller s-f] 


67 [Addressograph A- 
66 Coll.Cust Ce 


63 | | Coml. Teller 

62 | Messenger M1 

61 | Savgs. Teller 
sookkpr. Tr 

59 | File Clerk P-t) Addr 

38 | File Clerk 

57 Steno.Clerk sl | 

56 | VMur.CollL.& Ex 

55 Typists Clk.Br. T-2 | 

54 Savgs. Teller S-1 


53. Messenger Mi M-2/ 


60 Typists Cik.Br 


ssograph 


51 Addressograph A-2| 

50 File Clerk F-1) | Genl. Auditors 
19 | | Acctg.& Taxes 
18 | | Asst. Bldg. Mgr 
7 | | Steno.Clerk 


45 | | Coll.Cust 





FIGURE 2. Part of the key scale which w 


SUPERVISION 
FACTOR { 


‘ RESPONSIBILITY 
FACTOR 


*)Mgr.Coll.& Ex. M-1 86 

| |Purchas. Agt P-l = 85 
at 

|Savgs. Tel 


Coll.Cust C-1] 82 





Mer.Coll.& Ex. M-1] 67 


i 
C5) 63 


M-2] Genl. Auditors 
S-1] } ol 
B-1| 6 
A-2) Typists Clk. Br | 
F-1} Messenger Mil. V-2 58 

| Steno.( lerk Ss 1| 57 
M-1| Bookkpr Tr B I 36 


+ 


} } 
| File Clerk I 1} 
| | 0 


\Genl. Auditors G-1 19 
T 

| 
i] | Acctg.& Taxes A-l 47 
| Bookkpr.Tr B-I 16 


Coll Cust 





as used to rank the job according to 


the five factors on the job specification sheets. Each rank was carefully priced 


key scale jobs. Interviews were ac- 
cordingly arranged with typical 
individuals holding these jobs. The 
analysis formed the bases of speci- 
fications which were drawn up and 
to the 
heads 


submitted respective de- 


partment concerned with 
the daily supervision of the jobs 
selected. Corrections and additions 
were welcomed. When approved, a 
copy of the specification was made 
for cach member of the general 
committee. Figure 1 presents typi- 
cal specifications. 

The committee then began its 
work of ranking these jobs accord- 
ing to the five factors of the speci- 
fication—mental, skill, and physi- 
cal requirements, responsibilities, 
and supervision. Only one factor 
at a time was considered, and the 
importance of that job factor in 


relation to the other jobs deter- 


mined (e.g., the job requiring the 


most skill would have a skill factor 
ranking of 24 
least would 

ranking of 1). 


Each committee member’s sug- 


that requiring the 


have a_ skill factor 


gested rankings were written on a 
blackboard. In the 


which followed, members were free 


discussions 


to change their rankings. An aver- 
age of the rankings of the seven 
committee members’ was _ then 
struck, which represented the final 
judgment of the committee as to 
the rank of each job in each factor. 

From these data, a key job 
comparison scale was prepared 
using the standard procedure dic- 
tated 


method. This procedure is too de- 


by the factor comparison 
tailed for description here, but 
has been amply covered in litera- 
ture on the subject. It amounts to 
pricing the rankings in each fac- 


tor. (In the key scale shown as 








SCATTER DIAGRAM 
COMPARING EVALUATIONS WITH 
PRESENT RATES 
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PRESENT MONTHLY RATE (IN DOLLARS) 

















































































































400 
EVALUATION (IN UNITS) 


500 


FIGURE 3. The vertical scale shows present salaries. The horizontal scale shows 
evaluated rates. Jobs were plotted on this chart, and trend lines were drawn 


Figure 2, the original dollar values 
have been altered for presentation 
here. ) 

The reader can use this seale to 
value some job with which he is 
familiar. To do so, he should com- 
pare the mental requirements of 
his job with those of the jobs 
listed in the mental column of the 
scale, endeavoring to find there a 
job comparable with the job being 
valued. He should record the value 
shown on the scale, If his job falls 
between two key jobs he should 
select a scale value at the proper 
level. This process is repeated for 
the remaining four factors using 
the proper columns for job com- 
parisons. The total of the five fae- 
tor values is the evaluated rate. 
A later determination will trans- 
late this relative value into present 
salary scale dollars. 

The work of analyzing the re- 
maining jobs and drawing up 
specifications proceeded. As_ this 
was completed in certain depart- 
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ments, the task of evaluating these 
jobs was begun. Wherever feasible 
the department manager was made 
a member of the department com- 
mittee to assist in evaluating the 
jobs in his department only. The 
work in cach department commit- 
tee was similar: Each department 
job was evaluated against the key 
scale, factor by factor. Discussion 
always ensued when the results 
were placed on the blackboard. 
Members were called on to justify 
their figures when these showed up 
markedly different from the ma- 
jority; in some cases, the majority 
were called on to explain’ their 
stand. Always the key seale jobs 
stood as the final arbiter. The new 
jobs were cither more or less than, 
or equal to, definite jobs on the 
scale. 

To correlate the present com- 
pany rates with the committee 
evaluated rates, the scatter dia- 
gram shown as Figure 3 was pre- 
pared. The vertical scale shows 


present salaries; the horizontal 


scale evaluated rates. On this 
chart were plotted all jobs. Thus 
the dot labeled “A” represents a 
job valued at 270 units which is 
currently being paid $130. When 
all plottings had been made, the 
line of best fit, or trend line, was 
drawn in. By means of this line, 
all unit values (horizontal scale) 
can be converted into dollar values 
(vertical scale). Thus, a job evalu- 
ated at 400 units is worth $218. 
The line of best fit showed that on 
the whole the committee was in- 
clined to be generous rather than 
strict with all jobs, from low to 
high, and more generous with jobs 
in the higher bracket. Since the 
company desired to keep within 
the present salary range, evalu- 
ated rates were converted on the 
basis of the line of best fit to the 
new conversion rates, which in ef- 
fect was an act of devaluation. 
For convenience of salary ad- 
ministration, a grade chart was 
prepared, showing five steps of 
advancement for an employee in 
each grade. In accordance with 
sound practice, the chart further 
shows overlapping of grades and a 
range from low to high in each 
grade of approximately 30 per 
cent. Jobs were dropped into their 


appropriate grades as the con- 
verted rates fell into the middle 
section of the grades indicated by 
Relationships 


the grade limits. 
among jobs were spotlighted by 
this handy classification, which 
enabled the general committee to 
review its work with all jobs seen 
in their relative position. 

Another result achieved by the 
general committee was the logical 
differentiation established between 
various classes of the same general 
type of job. Secretary to officers, 
as a general class of jobs, fell in- 
to three ranges: Grade D, range 
$100 to $130 a month; Grade FE, 
range $115 to $150; and Grade F, 
range $130 to $170, as these jobs 
in various departments represented 
increasing difficult y. Stenographer- 
clerks salaries ran the gamut of 
(Continued on page 35) 


four grades. 
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A group of speakers who addressed the Midwestern Sales Conference sponsored by the Chicago Sales Executives Club in 





Chicago in mid-November. Beginning at your left they are: Harry C. Anderson, general sales manager, Globe-Wernicke 
Company; C. Scott Fletcher, director of field development, Committee for Economic Development; E. B. Moran, western 
manager, National Association of Credit Men, and president, Chicago Sales Executives Club; Louis Ruthenburg, president, 
Servel, Inc. ; Kinsey N. Merritt, general manager of public relations department, Railway Express Agency; and Major F. W. 


Nichol, vice president, International Business Machines Corporation. 


All of them spoke on postwar sales opportunities 


Sales Executives and. 


Postwar Jobs 


PONSORED by the Chicago 

Sales Executives Club, the Mid- 
western Sales Conference held in 
Chicago in mid-November threw 
the spotlight on the tie-up among 
the 56 clubs in the National Fed- 
eration of Sales Executives, the 
National Socicty of Sales Train- 
ing Executives, and the Commit- 
tee for Economic Development. 

It was an overflow meeting, at- 
tended by leading sales executives 
and company officers from a large 
area in the middle-western states. 
The conference sponsored by the 
Chicago club was the first of a 
series of more than 600 meetings 
to be held throughout the country 
to consider problems such as: 
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Where will we get our postwar 

salesmen? 

How are they to be selected? 

How will they be trained? 

How will they be directed and 

supervised ? 

According to J. C. Aspley, 
president of The Dartnell Cor- 
poration, who presided at the 
meeting, the Committee for Eco 
nomic Development considers these 
asked 


Sales 


problems so important it 
the National 
Training Executives to make a 


Society of 


national study and formulate a 
program based on the best ex 
perience of the most successful 
concerns in the United States and 


Canada. 


The program, which calls for 
more than 600 meetings, will be 
supervised and put into action by 
federation, 


the sales executives’ 


even though it is organized in 
but 56 cities, working through ré 
gional vice chairmen in each of the 
Federal Reserve Districts. 


chairmen will be es 


twelve 
These vie 
pecially appointed and will have 
no other duties in connection with 
the National Federation of Sales 
Executives except to act as “spark 
plugs” for the CED program in 
their districts. 

First job to be undertaken by 
the federation is the distribution 
and implementation of the CED 


manual on (Continued on pages 
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Common Blunders of 
Modern Business —III 





Final installment of a three-part report on findings 
based on a study of 117 typical American companies. 
Here are many ideas which will save any company 
money, and which show how to guard profits better 





Based on an Investigation by 


The George S. May Business Foundation 


VI. 55 Per Centr Fatitvure to 
DELEGATE Spreciric REsPonst- 
BILITY AND AuTHORITY TO KEY 


MrEN 
FUNDAMENTAL fault — of 


business, and a very prevalent 
one, is the failure to establish 
clear-cut charts of the business’ 
organization and delegate specific 
responsibilities to subordinates. 

If the business is suffering from 
overcentralization of authority, 
correction of this situation should 
he given first consideration. 

The analysis of 117 jobs al- 
ready referred to revealed that in 
21, or 18 per cent, it was found 
necessary to develop new organi- 
zation charts or strengthen exist- 
ing charts by defining more specif- 
ically the responsibilities of some 
officials and eliminating overlap- 
ping authorities. 

Centralization of authority has 
two bad aspects: It places an un 
due burden on the shoulders of one 
individual, so that he cannot con 
centrate his attention on the more 
important phases of the business. 
It also develops a “don’t care” at 
titude in all subordinates. 

Don’t allow the business to col 
lapse under the weight of over 
centralization. The manager who 


is trving to carry the entire weight 
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of authority, delegating none of it 
to subordinates, must change his 
outlook if he wishes to build up a 
strong organization, one that will 
be capable of perpetuating the 
business. 

The top exceutive who is re- 
luctant to surrender any authority 
to subordinates is building up a 
“one man” business, which, lack- 
ing subordinates who are trained 
for assuming definite responsibili- 
ties, is due to undergo the pains 
of a complete reorganization when- 
ever the “Chief” relinquishes con- 
trol. Besides, such centralization 
of management confines improve- 
ments in the business to the limited 
horizons of the dominating per- 
sonality, whose knowledge of latest 
methods is apt to be meager. The 
time required for tending to the 
multifarious details of the business 
does not allow him any time for 
posting himself in new methods 
and developments that more pro- 
gressive business men are using. 

The cfficiency of subordinates 
cannot be measured unless the 
authority and responsibility they 
need to carry on their job prop- 
erly are delegated to them. Failure 
to do this forces these men to find 
refuge in the old art of “passing 
the buck.” Such a situation is 
hard on the morale of every em- 


ployee, supervisor, and work« 
alike. 

Lacking needed authority, su! 
ordinates lose interest in their 
work. They hesitate to show an 
initiative, knowing that anythi 
they do may be misconstrued ar 

“Chief.” 
“autom 


countermanded by the 
They 
tons,” whose only purpose in li! 
is to do the “Chief’s” bidding an: 
to do this with as little effort « 
brain and brawn as possible. 
VII. 51 Per Centr INEFFICIEN1 
OFFICE PROCEDURES 
Inefficient office procedures ai 


commonplace. In most offices it i 


become mere 


comparatively casy to hide ineffi 
ciency and make its detection diff 
cult. But even when it is eviden 
to management that improvement; 
can be made, any proposed chang: 
immediately brings pressure fron 
all sides, and the suggestion is 
generally abandoned. 

However, when it is apparen! 
that simplificaton of office routines 
will reduce expenses or improv: 
managerial control which, in turn. 
will speed up correspondence and 
business transactions, there should 
be no hesitancy in making th 
change. Improved customer rela 
tions may be far more important 
than the direct monetary savings 

A case in point will show how 
office 


slow up a business. 


cumbersome methods can 
One of those analyzed, a com 
pany manufacturing — industria! 
products on an annual volume ot 
$5,000,000, had a shrinkage in 
profits of more than $200,000 in 
two years. At one time a good 
profit maker, the company was 
still in excellent shape from the 
standpoint of using modern fac 
tory equipment and methods. 

It developed, however, that the 
maze of routine which had grown 
up in the general office was handi 
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YOUR beeduction él troduction MAY DEPEND ON PAPER YOU SAVE 
Perhaps the paper shortage seems remote from you and your business. But 


don’t you believe it! It is a real threat to every business in America. Here's 
why... 

One of the most vital uses for paper is in the “nerve system” of the war 
effort. Those essential written records that start... stop... control... every 
phase of War production, transportation and communications. This “nerve 
system” faces a serious “breakdown”... one that can tie-up your business 
and the whole war effort in delay and confusion. 


IS YOUR BUSINESS SAVING PAPER BY THE POUND OR THE MILE? 


What are you doing to protect the “nerve system” of your business? Are you 
merely saving paper by the pound ... baling it up as wastebaskets are 
emptied? Or are you saving it by the mile . . . examining all your accounting 
and control records to eliminate waste and duplication? That’s where you can 
save paper before it becomes waste . . . speed up production and conserve 
manpower at the same time. For example... 

On 32 record systems studied recently by Standard, changes in form sizes 
through improved design actually saved 15 tons of paper. Combining two 
records for one writing saved 6.6 miles of paper on 50,000 sets. Analysis cf 
three related records showed one copy could be eliminated .. . saving 20,000 
sheets, size 8!/. x 11, annually. 

That's saving paper by the mile. And it’s the right way . . . because it saves 
time, money and manpower all along the way. 
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WITHOUT OBLIGATION . . . Standard’s systems 
specialists are at the service of America’s War 
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‘apping the effectiveness of a 
superior field sales force. 

During the survey an inventory 
of unanswered mail and a check of 
outgoing mail in this office showed 
that the average elapsed time from 
receipt to reply was over ten days. 
Incoming orders passed through 
nine handlings from mail opening 
to typing, which delayed them as 
long as ten days in arriving at the 
plant. 

Customer acknowledgments were 
so delayed that 40 per cent of 
them were not being mailed until 
after the goods were shipped. Be- 
cause of a complicated billing sys- 
tem, routine billing piled up and 
inventory of unbilled orders on 
hand showed an average age of 
24 days. Back-ordering was a 
habit. A daily check on the ship- 
ping room revealed an average of 
over 90 broken shipping promises 
per day, 

Time observation of those en- 
gaged in clerical work and corres- 
pondence disclosed that 34 per 
cent of their total time was spent 
in tracing down required informa- 
tion and securing the necessary 
papers. 

All these faults had a bad effect 
on customer relations. They lost 
business for the company. As an 
example, the average age of un- 
answered requests for bids in the 
engincering department was 14 
days, which probably explained 
why less than 10 per cent of these 
equipment bids were turning into 
orders. 

The obvious remedy was the 
simplification of procedures and 
the reorganization of office func- 
tions under responsible heads. 
With this accomplished, the maxi- 
mum elapsed time from receipt to 
reply was reduced to 24 hours and 
a substantial improvement was 
shown in all other matters affect- 
ing customer relations. 

After about 12 months, a check 
showed that this company was 
handling an increase in volume of 
business of approximately 25 per 
cent, smoothly, on a current basis, 
with fewer persons on the office 
pay roll. 
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A handicap is put on efficient 
office procedure in many cases by 
a multiplicity of office forms. 

In some organizations it seems 
that all that is needed to get a 
new form printed is for someone 
to suggest it. Then if the new 
form does not exactly suit some- 
body else, he will have one printed 
for his own use and so on ad in- 
finitum. 

A bad feature of new forms is 
that very often they do not re- 
place existing forms but merely 
add to the already overabundant 
supply. Office forms should be de- 
signed only by some executive who 
has a knowledge of all operations 
in the plant and business. It is 
surprising how a certain form can 
be modified to serve the purpose 
of several separate forms by a 
little application of carbon, time, 
and brains. Such consolidation 
simplifies the work of those filling 
out and using the forms, reduces 
filing space required, and cuts 
down printing costs and _ office 
supplies inventories. 

VIIL 100 Per Centr GENERAL 
AnD MIscELLANEOusS BwsINEss 
Fautts 
Sometimes a concern will begin 
business in the wrong location or 

wrong kind of building. 

Some businesses will start out 
with a poor financial setup and 


perhaps never discover their real 


trouble until after the sheriff 
leaves the scene with his tack 
hammer. 

The neglect in bonding certain 
employees, failure to have a month- 
ly book audit, and an annual ap- 
praisal of the business, and failure 
to carry commercial insurance of 
proper kinds and amounts are a 
few more of business shortcomings. 

Often a business fails to com- 
pare production costs with the 
earlier. estimates upon which the 
prices were based. 

Very often they do not know 
on which particular product they 
are making or losing money until 
it is too late for remedy. 

The absence of a _ production 
cost system that will tie cost fig- 
ures in with the accounting rec- 


ords, and the failure to recogniz 
the importance of burden anid 
overhead expenses are a few mor 
common errors. 

The failure to have a rate o; 
each machine or apparatus {| 
cover depreciation, repairs, powe) 
and supplies and the failure t 
figure these machine hour rat: 
against the cost of production ar 
other common mistakes. 

Still others are the absence o 
records showing the value of th 
work in process and the failw 
to maintain accurate stores an 
inventory accounts in order t: 
have a complete check on material 
used. 

Many concerns fail to keep al 
manufacturing secrets, facts, an 
details on suitable records instea: 
of in the heads of key employees 

Absence of a good fire protec 
tion schedule has stopped many : 
good concern dead in its tracks 
(Tire losses, by the way, added 
up to $314,849,000 in the U.S.A 
during the year 1942.) 

A few more of the tools of man 
agement that most businesses neg 
lect to use are job evaluation. 
method, analysis, product analy 
sis, and business research. 

Many businesses never think of 
a safety program for plant and 
employees, or of a preventive 
maintenance schedule for the ma 
chinery in the factory. 

And many 
realize that idle 
other idle equipment time, the de 


managers do nol 
machines and 


preciation on both, and excess floor 
space will have the effect of in 
creasing operating expenses, 

It is evident that many busi 
nesses that have been making 
money have not been satisfied with 
their operating position or with 
the immediate outlook. Profits o1 
sales may have been on the decline, 
labor trouble may have been brew- 
ing, or rapid growth of the busi 
ness may have introduced prob- 
lems that were new to the man- 
agement. These or some other 
reasons may have impelled the 
management to call in outside as- 
sistance to analyze its problems 
and to institute proper remedies. 
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Studies in time-money saving are 
available as follows; check and pin 
on your letterhead: Inventories (1), 
Costs C1), Payroll & Personne! (1, 
Plant & Equipment (1), Purchases (1, 
Production 1). 
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¥, DIEBOLD ARMOR 
: for America’s Armed Forces 
We are operating all our 
plants 24 hours a day, 
making armor plate for 


U. S. planes, scout cars 
and holf-tracks. 
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There’s no waste motion. Seated comfortably, 
she picks the card from the wheel—finds or 
posts her information . . . then quickly snaps 
the card back on again. With Cardineer, one 
girl often does the work of two. Actually 
saves 40% in manpower and time. Compact, 
portable, holding 6,000 cards in seven 
removable sections, Cardineer eliminates 
drudgery in filing, finding and posting. 
Easily adaptable to your present records. 
Ready for immediate delivery. Used in 
hundreds of plants where maximum efficiency 
is the prime requisite. Order now. 

DIEBOLD, INCORPORATED ¢ CANTON, OHIO 


Formerly Diebold Safe & Lock Co. + Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
PRODUCERS OF METHODS EQUIPMENT AND OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
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Many businesses are now secking 
business engineering advice — on 
postwar problems. 

very war has been responsible 
for a greatly aceclerated prog- 
ress in all lines of activity. World 


War I 


things, our chemical industry and 


gave us, among other 
mass production, and after World 
War IT is over we will enjoy the 
results of the myriad efforts and 
experiments that have been crowd- 
ed into a space of say, three years. 
Inventions, developments, and im- 
provements will be far greater 
during this period than we would 
have accomplished in fifty vears 
at the 
The importance and extent of it 
all are sufficient to baffle a full-time 


student of the subject. 


regular peacetime pace. 


Since the war started we have 
had a prodigious industrial awak- 
ening and in the postwar period 
we will be in the middle of an in- 
dustrial revolution in’ which op- 
portunities will be — presenting 
themselves on every hand. Com- 
petition between materials and 
methods of fabrication will be as 
keen as that between the finished 
products themselves. 

Be prepared to take advantage 
of this) situation when the time 
arrives. Management will have to 
undergo a change in thought 
processes. Old, leisurely methods 
will have to give way to new and 
ways of doing things. 


speedier 


Old and firmly held convictions 
and ideas will fall by the wayside 
in this postwar scramble for busi- 
ness. Management will have to get 
out of the rut, or risk being buried 
under the onrush of new materials 
and ideas. 

Most manufacturers will see the 
necessity for all these changes and 
make adjustments accordingly. 

At every turn industries, both 
large and small, are planning on 
how to meet this postwar period. 
They are wondering mostly “What 
to make,” “What kind of materials 
to use,” and “Shall we be able to 
sell it?” The question of what to 
use for money is also involved be- 
cause it is going to be hard to 
predict just what the postwar 
dollar will buy. 

However, he who wants to “get 
in on the ground floor,” so to 
speak, will have to have, first and 
foremost, some well-laid plans on 
getting at his production costs. 
He will also have to take chances 
because it will be difficult to make 
numerous 


a selection from the 


“war-bred”’ ideas, articles, and 


materials that will be floating 
around. 

Yes, it is going to be risky and 
tricky, this 


There will be 


postwar — business. 
nightmares and 
headaches. Competition is going to 
be tough and you will have to 
learn that it is not what you “pay 
the workman per hour,” but “what 
is the cost per unit” that counts. 


Manufacturers will have to giv 
some thought to “waste”’—th 
hidden wastes of time, space, ma 
terials, and energy. There a 
wastes, in fact, in all manufac 
turing operations from manag 
ment all the way down to the pe: 
sonnel. A recent Engineering 
Council report says that from 5¢ 
per cent to 80 per cent of th 
“manufacturing” waste in thi 
country is traceable to manage 
ment, because management has no 
initiated controls to reduce thes 
wastes. 

Managers will have to use eve 
increasing vigilance with regaré 
to costs of every kind in order t 
stay in business in the postwa: 
period. They will also have to cut 
out the old cracks about “having 
always done it this way,” and “we 
never thought of that 
Such attitudes as these will hav: 


before.” 


to go into the discard. 

The picture drawn here is not 
so visionary as it may seem. Al 
ready many businesses have set 
standards, established management 
controls, set up incentives fo: 
workers and supervisors, — and 
taken many other steps on the 
road that leads to speedy, low 
cost production, and happy em 
ployee relations. 

Any concern can follow. thi 
same road provided its top execu 
tives have the intelligence and ck 


termination to do it. 





Salesmen— 


N THE third and final report on 

postwar policies and problems, 
The National Association of Man- 
ufacturers said the first need af- 
ter the war would be to get back 
the salesmen and distributors who 
are now in the armed forces or 
working to make things for the 
war effort. 

Howard EK. Blood, president of 
the Norge division of the Borg- 
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Postwar Leaders 


Warner Corporation, in announc- 
ing this section of the report, em- 
phasized the importance of dis- 
tribution and said mass production 
methods could) not have — been 
achieved without development of 
mass distribution. 

“Salesmanship must bear the 
brunt of the postwar challenge to 
the American system of free com- 
NAM 


petitive enterprise,” — the 


committee said. “Being the van 
guard of the army of 54,000,000 
employed, the training and con 
ditioning of the sales forees must 
not be deferred.” 

The committee nominated the 
salesman as the-“forgotten man of 
the all-out war,” but said he would 
be in the vanguard of the forces 
leading the country into full post 


war employment. 
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Here is the ideal instrument for every plant using 
direct, recorded or radio broadcasting. Its quality 
and fidelity are equalled only by highest priced pro- 


fessional studio installations. Anyone can operate it. 


Anyone engaged in essential war work can buy Radio- 


tone TODAY. 


Hollywood, 7356 Melrose Ave. SHOWROOM AND SALES. OFFICE, 1011 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
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Mechanization and widest use of existing machines to 
provide short-cuts and simplify operations take the 
headaches out of payroll accounting job at the aero di- 
vision of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company 





HEN Minneapolis-Honeywell 

Regulator Company’s aero di- 
vision in Chicago began studying 
its payroll accounting job, it was 
apparent that fuller use could be 
made of available machines which 
would speed the work and reduce 
the number of hand operations. To 
utilize the fullest existing advan- 
tages of mechanization, payroll 
accounting chief R. I. Sweadner, 
and E. J. Hockstad, controller, 
devised a system which involves the 
least amount of handwork, and 
which has proved extremely ac- 
curate. 

First consideration in the pay- 
roll procedure as recently revised 
was to create a set of records 
which would be easily accessible 
for future audit. It should be re- 
membered in planning any payroll 
work that clock cards, earnings 
records, check registers, and can- 
celed checks all must form a per- 
manent record available at all 
times for audit and examination. 

This payroll system is built 
around their specially designed 
clock card, on which all payroll 
calculations are made and kept for 
future audit if necessary. Ad- 
dressograph plates are embossed 
for each employee, each plate car- 
rving the following information: 
Clock number 
Employee name 
Social Security number 
Deduction code number 
All deductions 






Hourly rate 

Overtime rate 

Code signal when $3,000 is 
paid 

Obviously, hourly rate, bond 
deduction, and other confidential 
information is not desirable on the 
clock cards. Hence, this informa- 
tion is blocked out on the embossed 
plate when the clock cards are first 
imprinted so that only the name, 
numbers, and code appear while 
the cards are in the clocks. At the 
end of the weck’s work period the 
cards are run through the Ad- 
dressograph again and the other 
information imprinted, The same 
plate is used for both impressions. 

Daily calculations of hours 
worked are made, but no money 
extensions are created until the 
end of the week. These calculations 
of daily hours are used to balance 
and control labor distribution for 
cost accounting, so that there is 
a check on all labor reported on 
job tickets each day. 

On Monday morning following 
the close of the work week, time 
clerks calculate the following in- 
formation and record it in the 
proper columns of the clock cards: 

1. Weekly total regular day 


hours 

2. Weekly total overtime day 
hours 

3. Weekly total regular night 
hours 

4. Weekly total overtime night 
hours 


A Payroll and Labor 
Cost Control System 


Each Monday morning, follow 
ing the close of the work week, th 
time clerks sort the clock card: 
into the following groups: 

1. Active pre-Addressographed 

cards 

2. Inactive pre-Addresso- 
graphed cards (no time 
worked) 

3. New employees (handwritter 
cards prepared by time clerks 
when new employees reported 
for work) 

It is at this point that the cards 
are again imprinted by the Ad 
dressograph operator, who adds 
the information not included on 
the cards as long as they are in 
use in the clocks. Before this im 
printing the operator removes 
plates for employees who did not 
work during the period and 
matches the handwritten cards for 
new employees (hired within week) 
with the plates which have been 
created, filing them in proper or 
der in the plate drawers. The cards 
and the plates will now be in exact 
ly the same order and the second 
imprinting, which prints the rates 
and deduction information, _ is 
made. At this second imprinting 
the large clock number is again 
printed to provide a quick and 
easy visual check to determine 
that the right rate is applied to 
the clock card. 

Here follows a description of 
the routine used in completing th« 
payroll calculations: 

1. Verify daily totals of elapsed 
time with clock punches, 
making corrections if neces- 
sary. 

Verify the weekly totals of 
the following as recorded by 
the time clerks: 

(a) Night straight time 
hours 


ro 
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My move, yeah... 


Materials ? Viewing the war picture 


realistically, perhaps your next move 
is to reduce inventories and commit- 
ments in keeping with the fluidity of 
events. 

Man-power? Maybe a revamping 
of job assignments will help to main- 
tain output or increase it. 

Machines? Your trouble may be 
incomplete utilization of equipment 
... better scheduling may result in 
greater output. 

Markets? Spade- 
work now can facilitate 
the development of a 


KARDEX Production Controls * Procurement 
Controls * Personnel Controls ¢ Progress Con- 
trols * Tool Crib Controls * Machine Load Controls 
Materials Controls * Cost Controls — many others. 
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sales program in line with post-war 
market potentials. 

These are some of the toughest 
assignments management has today. 
But they’re not nearly so tough when 
you've got plenty of system on your 
side. And the man who can give you 
this is the Remington Rand Systems 
and Methods Technician. Already he 
has actually helped large and small 
organizations, stripped of good men 
by war, to increase their output by 
as much as fifty percent. Why not 
consult him as to the answers to 
these administrative problems? 


He may find the remedy for one, 
two, three or half a dozen major prob- 
lems for you in the “Fact-Power”’ of 
Kardex Systems of Visible Control, 
with their exclusive Graph-A-Matic 
Signals. These signals are the ““mov- 
ing fingers’”’ developed by Reming- 
ton Rand to give you an instantane- 
ous picture of your business as it 
really is. They show you the com- 
parative facts. With “Fact-Power” 
you know where you stand from 
day to day, and you know why. 

Write, wire or phone our nearest 
Branch Office. No obligation. 


REMINGTON RAND 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
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(b) Night overtime hours 
(c) Day straight time hours 
(d) Day overtime hours 
Record 


straight time hours at regu 


extension of night 


lar rate. 
Record 


overtime 


extension of night 


hours at one-half 
regular rate. 

Record extension of day 
straight time hours at regu 
lar rate. 

Record extension of day over 
time hours at one-half regu 
lar rate. 

Total and record amount of 
night carnings before pre 
mitt as calculated in opera 
tions (3) and (4). 
Multiply night carnings, be 
fore premium, by premium 
rate of Ths per cent and 
record the result in the night 
premium column. (Item 7 x 
71, per cent Item 8.) 
Record the total of the fol 
lowing amounts in the gross 
earnings column: 

(a) Amount of day straight 


time carnings.......800.00 


(b) Amount of day overtime 
carning’s $00.00 
(¢) Amount of total night 


carnings 


SO00.00 


‘Total gross 

carnings $00.00 
Calculate amount of em 
plovees’ federal O.A.B. tax 
(1) per 


ings) and record in proper 


cent of gross carn 
deduction column. 
Calculate 


rent tax payment withhold- 


amount of cur 
ing according to coded tables 
and record in proper deduc 
tion column. 


Post all irregular deductions 


(such as salary advances, 
Community Fund pledges, 
: pledg 


ete.) from deduction media 
to proper deduction column 
of clock card. 
Record total 


deductions in 


amount of all 
column pro 
vided in upper section of 
clock card. (‘Total of Items 


11, 12, and 13 Item 14.) 


14. Subtract total amount of 
total 


record — net 


2ross 


deductions from 

carnings and 
amount in net pay column. 
(Item 10 minus Item 14 
Item 15.) 

15. The clerk who makes the final 
verification of the first caleu- 
lation will initial cach clock 

card in the proper space pro 
vided. 

Where it has been 
that no O.A.B. tax is to 
ducted (earnings for the year are 
in excess of $3,000), the Addresso 


determined 


he de 


graph operator will be so advised 
by a weekly list from the payroll 
clerks O.A.B. 


exemption, Addressograph 


determining — the 
The 
operator will then emboss an “XX 
on the Addressograph plate in the 
space reserved for O.A.B. dedue- 
tions. In succeeding pays during 
the same calendar vear, the O.A.B. 
space on the clock card will then 
be automatically crossed out as a 
signal for the payroll clerk that 
no tax need be calculated. 

At the end of the calendar year 


all plates must be reviewed and 
the “3s 


Graphotype. 


hlocked out on the 





Clock cards are first Addressographed 
with the information shown above the 
wavy line. Later they are imprinted 
with the rates and deductions as 
shown on the reproduction of the full 
card at the right. All calculations are 
then made on the card after it has 
been in use for one pay period. This 
forms a permanent record, which is 
filed with the employee’s earnings 
statement, in case it is needed later 


When all the calculations on the 


time cards have been made thi 
checks are run through the Ad 
dressograph ins exactly the samc 
order as the cards, and from the 
Addressograph operator — the 
checks go to the check-writing and 
hookkeeping machine where checks 
are written; the carnings record, 


check 


journal created all at one opera 


register, and the payroll 
tion. 
On a 
machine the operator picks up the 
date, 


hours worked, gross carnings, all 


Burroughs bookkeeping 


old) balance, puts in’ the 
deductions and the machine caleu- 
lates the net pay or amount of the 
check, recording all the figures on 
the cheek stub as well as the earn 
ings record and payroll journal at 
one operation, 

Another 


the various signaling methods em 


advantage occurs in 


ploved in the trays of address 
plates. For example, address plates 
for employees who are not paid on 
an hourly basis are signaled by 


tabs attached to plates so they 
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are skipped and not imprinted in 
the rating operation. Various 
other signals, such as one to show 
that the end of each department 
has been reached so that lines may 
he skipped for recapitulation by 
department, are included on the 
address plates. 

There are several advantages in 
this system, which although ap 
parent to a payroll man may be 
worth emphasis here. First, all the 
writing of names, numbers, and 
rates is mechanized in so far as 
possible. Second, all the calcula 
tions appcar on the clock card in 
the event it is needed for future 
reference. Third, there is a daily 
balance created for controlling 
labor cost distribution and cheek 
ing against labor reported on daily 
job tickets by — departments. 
Fourth, check writing and creation 
of payroll journal amd carnings 
record are mechanized in one 
operation with the greatest pos 
sible speed. And fifth, the records 
are compact and casy to file. 

The aero division of Minncapo 
lis-Honeywell was established in 
Chicago in 1942 as a division of 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Company whose main plant in 
Minneapolis is also engaged in 
other war work. The aero division 
is manufacturing aviation instru- 
ments, « wholly new product to 
the company and one which re- 
quires great manufacturing skill 
and working to minute tolerances. 

The acro division was built al- 
most from “scratch” and when of- 
fice procedures were being estab- 
lished much study was devoted to 
developing the most efficient pro- 
cedures for all office operations. As 
fast as one method was studied 
and perfected a standard proce- 
dure was prepared and distributed. 

The standard procedure bulle- 
tins are duplicated on standard 
forms called Standard Practice 
Bulletins. They are punched fer 
maintenance in three-ring binders, 
and copies are distributed to all 
persons concerned with the opera- 


tion described. 
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First step is to run the clock cards with each employee's name, Social Security, 
and clock number for use in clocks. After a week's time has been punched on 
the cards they are placed in the same order as the address plates, and again 
imprinted to show hourly rates, bond, Social Security, and other deductions 





On these two Burroughs bookkeeping machines the operators create the payroll 
journal, earnings record, check register and write checks (which have been 
previously Addressographed) at one operation. Check stubs show deductions 


With these procedure bulletins 
the job of training new employees 
in office and accounting work is 
greatly simplified and = standard 
ized. It would be difficult to imag 
ine the development of an orderly, 
smooth running office put into ac 


tion in such short notice without 
some similar method of standardiz 
ing operations and procedures. 

In addition to these Standard 
Practice Bulletins — the company 
holds a number of classes cach 


week to inform new employees. 





HE current wave of cutbacks, 

resulting in heavy cancellations 
of war contracts, is bringing lay- 
offs to thousands of workers. But 
even though thousands are laid off, 
the manpower shortage is still so 
acute that two to five jobs beckon 
every released worker before he 
walks a block. 

These layoffs of thousands of 
workers cannot but remind busi- 
ness that the day is approaching 
when an employer can resume the 
rights and privileges usually as- 
sociated with his position. To put 
it plainly, the time is coming, and 
perhaps coming faster than we 
realize, when a boss can be boss 
once again. 

No longer will the boss submit 
to being told by his workers how, 
when, where, and how much they 
will work. In other words the boss 
will again run his business as his 
experience and judgment tell him 
it should be run. 

In the present situation, which 
has led to jokes about stores post- 
ing signs, “Don’t annoy the clerks. 
Customers we can get aplenty,” 
there is a potential tragedy which 
will damage labor relations ir- 
reparably. 

Despite the fact that many em- 
ployers would be humanly for- 
givable for wholesale firing the 
minute war contracts are can- 
celed, it would be a serious mis- 
take for any employer to adopt a 
hard-boiled, even though human, 
attitude of getting even with those 
workers who have been riding high 
for more than two years now. 

The actual fact is that while 
labor generally may have misbe- 
haved to some extent, it will get 
us nowhere for employers to “take 
it out of their hides” as one re- 
cently threatened. Actually thou- 
sands of employees have been just 
as loyal, just as hardworking, just 
as prompt in attendance as they 
ever were. It is only a small per- 
centage of employees who have 
adopted a “go to hell” attitude. 
And most of these employees have 
been the Johnnie-come-latelies who 
never worked before. 
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Any Mane facturin ; Com yany 
. § , os 
Anywhere, U. a A. 


TO OUR EMPLOYEES: 


The day for whioh all Americans have been fighting has come, 


Victory is ours. 


This means that some changes are indicated. It may be possible 
to eat in restaurants without having to wait...or without having 
to treat headwaiters as if they were princes. It will soon be 

possible to tip a waiter ten per cent and not have him sneer at 


you. 


It will soon be possible to register at hotels and be shown to 
your room promptly and courteously. Hotel clerks will no longer 
be permitted by the management to act as if they were conferring 
Some royal favor to assign a cash customer to a room. 


We will be able to go into stores and spend our money for what we 
want, not for what the clerk deigns to show us. 


Before too long we will have new automobiles, plenty of tires and 
gasoline. The trains will be comfortably filled, and you will no 
longer have to bribe ticket sellers to obtain Pullman reservations. 


Yes...there are changes coming. 


us directly. 


And some of these changes concern 


The day is at hand when an employee of this business will be 
expected to arrive at work ON TILE. 


No longer will an employee, when an error is called to his or her 
attention, be expected to say, "So what?" and let it go at that. 


Our customers will expect, and we intend to see to it that they get, 
better attention, more courteous attention, and better service. 


All old alibies are OUT -- permanently. We oan no longer blame 
things on the war, the help shortage, new help, or anything else. 
A new and higher level of behavior and efficiency is expected. 


We sincerely hope that we will be able to provide employment for 


Suggestion 


That some otherwise good, loyal, 
industrious workers have become 
discouraged or surly and refused 
to turn in a fair day’s work can- 
not be denied. Even the most loyal 
employee when offered raises, when 
sought after by two or three labor 
agents, when reading six pages of 


help wanted advertisements in 


For a Letter to 


(to be mailed the day 


every daily paper, is prone to be- 
come rather big-headed at times. 
And some of them have become 
difficult to handle. Business dis- 
dipline, ordinary office rules, at- 
tendance, and former ideas of what 
constitutes a fair day’s work have 
all been war casualties. 

The answer to the problem is 
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every one of the men and women who left our employ to join any of 
the armed services. Many of these employees were well trained, 


skilled, and intensely loyal. 


We will welcome them back as fast 


as they are demobilized. We shall exert every effort to employ 


then. 


We also hope that we will be able to provide steady employment to 
all present employees. But we may as well be frank. We are not 
happy about the attitude of some recently employed people. If we 
have to reduce our forces some of these people who seem to think 
they are honoring this company by working here will be the first 


to go. 


We are grading every employee today. We are not going to hold old 
grievances against our employees, nor are we going to expect the 
impossible. But we are going to expect « new, higher level of 
deportment, attendance, promptness, and willingness to cooperate. 


We regret that some new employees have shown little evidence of 
possessing the qualities we require. It will be necessary for 
Some people to acquire them quickly; otherwise, they will need 


to find employment elsewhere. 


Let no loyal, courteous, cooperative employee who has always done 
his or her best to turn in a fair day's work fear this policy of 
tarking a grade on each employee's record oard. 


Our costs have risen out of proportion to common sense and business 
sefety. These costs must come down. Waste must be eliminated. 
Every employee will be expected to help us bring down costs, or 
we will be forced to take drastic measures to protect our competi- 


tive position. 


We look forward with great anticipation to the glorious days of 


Peace and Prosperity ahead. 


But we will expect every employee 


to turn over a new leaf and pitch in and help us, with heart and 
mind, to the fullest extent of his ability. If anyone has no 
such intention his stay here will be short. 


not to adopt a “get even” policy 
after the war, but to begin now to 
try to teach employees that a dif- 
ferent day is coming. Not in a 
spirit of retaliation, but in a 
genuine spirit of helpfulness. For 
if we alienate workers with a “get 
even” spirit, labor relations will 
suffer a setback from which we will 
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THE MANAGEMENT 


9} All Employees 


yfafter final Victory) 


not recever until a new generation 
of workers grows up to take jobs. 

As one personnel man puts it, 
“We have catered to employees; 
we have sought them; we have 
cajoled and tempted them with 
more and more concessions until 
the employee is befuddled. Thou- 
sands of them do not know what 





to make of the present lack of 
discipline, the present attitude 
that employees can get away with 
anything. It is partly our fault 
for we have been too busy to train 
them, or too fearful they might 
leave if we correct them. 

“Thousands of present-day em- 
ployees never had jobs of any kind 
previous to the start of the De- 
fense Boom. We must not forget 
that thousands of present-day 
workers were out of work for ten 
years during the depression. They 
have forgotten most of the good 
habits which older training gave 
them. They scarcely know what 
sound relations between employee 
and employer are. 

“To these people, who never 
worked except under today’s un 
natural and crazy conditions, we 
at least owe an opportunity to 
learn what sound relations between 
employee and employer are. It is 
up to business to teach them, and 
teach them fairly and patiently, 
because they have entered employ- 
ment under the worst circum 
stances possible to imagine.” 

We reproduce here a suggested 
letter. It 
ployees on V day or during 1944, 


could be sent to em- 


as the first step in letting them un- 
derstand that working conditions 
will be at least slightly different 
when victory is won. It is difficult 
for middle-aged men to realize that 
thousands of employees have no 
conception of what prewar work- 
ing conditions were. It is difficult 
to realize that thousands of to- 
day’s workers never had a moment 
of sound instruction in even the 
most rudimentary phases of plant 
or office discipline. They have lit- 
erally been catapulted into a seeth- 
ing mass of other workers, none 
of whom knows very well what is 
expected of him. 

The tales we hear of workers 
asleep on the job, of orgies on the 
night shift in factories may make 
our blood boil. But we need to 
remember that even though all 
these tales are true, the people in 
question were never properly in- 


ducted. into business. 
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STORIES 

SAYINGS 

F OF THE 
b. SOUTHERN DARKIES 

PALL THE LATEST AND 

BEST MINSTREL JOKES 

OF THE DAY 








mericas Best 





Here is the incredible story of an amazing business. 
‘*On a Slow Train Through Arkansas,’’ perhaps the 
world’s corniest book, published in 1903, has sold more 
than six million copies and now outsells many others 





NE of America’s best known 

book buyers says that he has 
hought more copies of it than of 
any other book. It has outsold 
Gone With the Wind, and many 
other so-called best sellers. 

It will never win any acclaim 
for literary merit, vet it is the only 
book thousands of Americans have 
ever bought. It has been on the 
market for forty-one years and is 
selling as well today as it ever did. 

Bob Burns, the radio comedian 
once said that it was used as a 
textbook where he went to school. 

The title, as some may have 
guessed, is On a Slow Train 
Through Arkansas. More than 
6,000,000 copies have been sold. 

This deathless volume was the 
work of Thomas W. Jackson, who 
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spent about two years of spare 
time compiling the current jokes 
into a 96-page book first published 
in 1903. The first thousand copies 
were printed by the Inland Print- 
ing Company at Spokane, and 
Jackson used his living room as a 
warehouse, while he sold copies be- 
tween trips as a railroad brake- 
man on passenger trains. 

Before the first thousand copies 
were disposed of, Jackson became 
so discouraged that he vowed he 
would never have another copy 
printed if he ever got rid of the 
first edition. But by the time they 
were sold dealers were clamoring 
for more and Jackson took his 
savings to Chicago and went to 
M. A. Donahue & Company to 
order 10,000 copies. E. W. Dres- 





Sellers 


ser, who is now superintendent of 
the famous R. R. Donnelly & 
Sons printing and __ publishing 
plant in Chicago, waited on him. 
Dresser felt sorry for him, and 
urged him to print only 5,000 
copies, feeling that he could never 
sell them. But Jackson insisted on 
buying 10,000 copies. 

In a_ few weeks he ordered 
20,000 copies, and a month or so 
later 50,000 copies. In about a 
vear (no one seems to remember 
the exact time) he was buying 
100,000 copies at a time. 

Railroad = station newsstands 
and the railroad news companies 
were always, and still are, the 
greatest outlets for the book. Be- 
fore the Pennsylvania Railroad 
discontinued the use of train 
butchers there was a standing or- 
der to ship 2.000 copies of Jack- 
son’s books to Pittsburgh every 
other day. But even today the 
newsstand at the Dearborn station 
in Chicago disposes of about 100 
copies of the famous little volume 
every week. During the fair at 
St. Louis, sales there averaged 
3,000 to 5,000 copies daily. 
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Train butchers developed a 
scheme called “lapping” to sell the 
books. They would walk through 
the coaches and place a copy in 
every passenger’s lap. Soon the 
coach would resound with laughs 
and chuckles. The butcher would 
appear again in a few minutes and 
collect for the copies, selling a 
high percentage of passengers, 

By the time Jackson had built 
up the sales on Slow T'rain, lhe 
brought out several other titles, 
developing thirteen titles in all. 
The next two most popular were, 
Through Missouri on a Mule and 
I’m from Texas, You Can't Steer 
Me. These titles have sold about 
one million copies each. 

Typical of the jekes, which 
have survived many editions and 
more than 6,000,000 copies, are: 
“You shouldn’t have got drunk in 
the first place.” “T didn’t get drunk 
in the first place. I got drunk in 
the last place.” 

Thomas W. Jackson, founder of 
the business and compiler of the 
books, died several years ago and 
the business is now carried on by 
his son who has compiled a more 
modern book, modeled on the old- 
timers. This newer volume is 
‘alled On a Fast Streamliner. Its 
jokes are in much the same vein 
as those in the older books. Sam- 
ples are, “I lit my cigar leaving 
New York, knocked the ashes out 
of the window and they fell on a 
man’s head standing on the plat- 
form at Syracuse, three hundred 
miles away. I threw the stub away 
at Cleveland.” “I said, ‘Porter, 
does this train stop at Rochester?” 
He said, ‘Boss, it doesn’t even hesi- 
tate.’ ‘Does it stop at Utica?’ He 
said, ‘Dat place will look just like 
a dot on the map.’ I said, ‘How 
fast will we be going when we go 
through there?’ ‘Fast enough to 
‘atch lightning in a bottle.’ ” 

And there is more of the same 
—96 pages of it, such as, “The 
conductor’s Burnes. 
That’s a hot name. The _ brake- 


hame Was 


man’s name was Stone. That’s a 
hard name. The engineer’s name 
was Swift—he was certainly living 
up to his name.” 
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(AND WHAT TO DO ABOUT IT) 


The Case of the Disused Idea Box looks like a good 
mystery until the bright light of common sense hits it. 
Here’s what you generally find. (1) Either the operators 
were unable or unwilling to maintain a constant promo- 
tional effort, or (2) they lacked knowledge of the basic 
principles which make suggestion systems work. 


Where Cobwebs Never Had a Chance 
Users of the Morton Method know that these fatal mis- 
takes can be avoided. This 15-year old veteran of over 
10,000 installations is the proved, resultful, professional 
way of doing the suggestion system job. No matter how 
small or large your company, the Morton Method brings 
these three indispensables to every job of utilizing an 
organization’s “thinking up” capacity. 
(a) It provides a complete plan adaptable to your par- 
ticular needs. 
(b) It furnishes a// necessary physical equipment. 
(c) It makes available the knowledge gained from 15 
years of experience in this field. 
The Price You DON’T Pay 

The Morton Method protects your business against pay- 
ing the price of overlooked opportunities. It gives you 
access to all the money-saving, profit-producing ideas 
your employees can think up. 

Complete, cost-free details on the Method are yours 
for the asking. Simply write, wire or phone today telling 
us the number of employees you have—we’ll do the rest. 


Thee MORTON METHOD 


MORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
SUGGESTION SYSTEM DIVISION 









334 N. Leamington Avenue 


Iinois 






Chicago 








Typical Monthly Entries to General Ledger 








CONTROL DESCRIPTION DEBIT CREDIT 





Cost of Sales Inventory 


Order 
Material 


Using Orders such as MO, RO, C, etc. 


Producing Orders such as stock orders 
and Foundry orders 


Work in Process Stores 


Sales Invoices Customer Accounts Sales 


Credit Memos 


Purchase Invoices 


Invoicing 


Invoicing Sales Customer Accounts 


Inventory, Expense Vendors Accounts 


Fixed Assets 


Purchasing 





Payroll 
Bank 


Labor Distribution Inventory or Expense 


Time 


Payroll Payroll summary Payroll 





Payroll Pay Checks 
Financial 


Financial Receipts 


Disbursements 


Bank 


Vendors Accounts 


Employees 
Bank 


Customers Accounts 

















Reproduction of part of a page from Cooper-Bessemer Corporation’s Accounting and Control Manual, published to ac- 
quaint new office employees with each accounting and record keeping job and its relation to others in the two plants 


Cooper-Bessemer’s 
Accounting Manual 


A’ IDEAL 
for each office employee would 


include time spent in every de- 


trainmg program 


partment so that the employee’s 
work would benefit by his knowl- 
edge of how it might affect. the 
work of others. 

“This 


manifestly impossible particularly 


thorough training _ is 
during a period such as the pres 
ent. The usual alternatives to this 
inclusive work training are either 
learning by the ‘pick-up’ method, 
which is usually a trial and error 
method, or learning from instruc- 
tion of supervisors.” 

This is the way in which James 
E. Brown, plant accountant of 
The Cooper-Bessemer Corpora- 
tion, introduces a 46-page, attrac- 
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tive, well printed Accounting and 
Control Manual, 
pared by the company to pinch-hit 


recently pre- 


at the job of giving employees in- 
formation which they might ac- 
quire by time spent in each de- 
partment, or which under condi- 
tions of less stress than the pres- 
ent they might acquire from in- 
struction by supervisors. Today 
most supervisors are too hard 
pressed to do much instructing— 
and there are, in most offices, more 
new people than ever before. Thus 
the problem of acquainting em- 
ployees with the routine and pro- 
cedures of different departments 
becomes even more complicated. 
The booklet begins with a brief 


statement of the company’s ob- 


jectives and methods, a descrip- 
tion of its products, and a de- 
scription of its machine shop and 
foundry operations. These descrip- 
tions are written in nontechnical 
language so that the newest ledger 
clerk, who may have never been 
inside a foundry, has at least a 
general idea of what goes on in 
there and why. 

Then the assembly floor opera- 
tion is described briefly but vividly. 
Engineering control, order num- 
bering control, material control, 
records and storage, purchasing 
control, foundry control, opera- 
tion control, time and inspection 
control, scrap and remachine con- 
trol, and production control, are 
all described in sequence so that 
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the new employee learns the neces- 
sity of these various controls. In- 
voicing, machine, employee, pay- 
roll, overhead, cost, inventory, 
records and physical check, finan- 
cial and general accounting con- 


trols are also described. 


Following these general and 
brief summaries of the different 


controls necessary to record the 
activities of the business there is 
a description of the company’s 
methods for classification of ac- 
counts. Here a complete list of all 
account numbers is given and ex- 


plained. Beginning with perma- 
nent assets, such as land, buildings, 


machinery and equipment, pat- 
terns, flasks, jigs and drawings, 
furniture and fixtures, each asset 
is given a code. Then there is an 
asscts, 


explanation of current 


other assets, current liabilities, 
other liabilities, capital stock, and 
surplus. 

There is a list of operating ac- 
counts and order numbers for such 
activities as development projects, 
engineering, sales and costs, main- 
tenance and replacements, admin- 
istrative and selling, advertising, 
factory and foundry departments, 
and so on and on through all the 
different activities which have ac- 
count numbers. There is a brief 
explanation of each account and 
what is to be charged or credited 
to it. 

Following the explanation of 
account numbers there is a glos- 
sary of office terms, a glossary of 
product terms, and a glossary of 
shop terms. Thus the new little 


girl typing order tickets is not 


mystified when someone refers to 
such things as carboloy, chucks, 
keyseaters, multiple spindles, or 
any of the other terms familiar to 
shop employees, but so often a 
mystery to new office employees. 
In the glossary of office terms 
there are explanations and defini 
tions of terms such as bar stock, 
blueprint, budget rates, classified 
stores, distributed labor card, 
floor to floor time, Meehanite, on- 
hand balances, work-in-process, 
time setting, subsidiary ledger and 
many others. In the definition of 
the word “Rush” occurs the one 


facetious remark in the _ entire 
book. The definition is given as 
“A condition in which we are, al 
ways. Written on orders, ete., in 
series as: Rush, Rush, Rush, with 
out apparent results.” 

A flow chart of standard costs 
and variances is included. 


offices 


supervisors lack time to properly 


In hundreds of where 
instruct new employees, and where 
there are perhaps more new em- 
ployees now than at any other 
time, it seems that such a manual 
would go a long way toward get- 
ting new employees into proper 
production more quickly than al- 
most any other plan which has 
The 


Cooper-Bessemer Corporation has 


come to our. attention. 
had so many requests for a copy 
of this manual it has had a quan- 
tity printed for free distribution 
to individuals or companies in- 
terested in preparing a_ similar 
book. Cooper-Bessemer manufac- 
tures Diesel engines, compressors, 


and other machinery. 





Check Office 


HIS is our annual warning that 
most offices 
winter. Good office management re- 
quires even, well regulated tem- 
peratures, high enough to bring 
comfort to workers, but not so 
high it is difficult to stay awake. 
If there is no one whose duty it 


are too warm in 
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Temperatures 


is to check temperatures, appoint 
somebody to do this several times 
each day, and maintain tempera- 
ture at a sensible level. Many of- 
fices are too dry as well, and hu- 
midity should be regulated. Proper 
humidity increases comfort and 
lengthens life of office furniture. 








“Quick, Jeeves, how long 
will the supply last?” 


Postindex Visible Files are Jeeves-on- 
the-job with up-to-date information— 
whether it’s a model number, a sum- 
mary of consumption for the month, 
or a thousand and one details of your 
production, inventory, purchases, costs, 
credits or personnel. And the details 
are so compact that you can get an 
over-all picture at a glance. 


Postindex gives you complete correlation 
of usable facts in one record unit by 
means of the Postindex form holder 

. . immediate access to all the details 
... Maximum information in minimum 
space... simplicity, durability, posting 
speed ...a library of 
over 25,000 forms to 
choose from. 


Tell us your problem. 
Our business record 
engineers will be glad 
to study it and design 
a Postindex system to 





Artwood 


"Record Cabinet ‘fit your particular needs. 
Send for our free booklet ““CON- 
TROL THAT KEEPS YOU 
CONSTANTLY INFORMED.” 


Po 
Write to Postindex Division, 


Art Metal Construction Com- GESTINGs, 
v 
pany, Jamestown, New York. Sag Ww 


Sostindex 
tsible Piles 
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“Normal” Earnings and 1944 Tax Bills 


(Continued from page 11) 


these events deercased the 1936- 
1939 income, we get a reconstruc- 
tion that boosts the average to 
where it would have been had the 
physical event not occurred. Here 
we establish the ravages of the 
calamity upon profits. The recon- 
struction of the income to where 
it would have been, in the event 
there had been no calamity, is a 
task that obviously requires great 
skill and ingenuity. 

2. Economic events, unusual 
and temporary to a company or 
its industry, depressed the earn- 
ings of the test period. That might 
cover price wars, loss of customers, 
loss of source of supply, and other 
disturbances that are bound to 
arise in business. A physical event, 
such as a fire or interruption, can 
easily be related to the depression 
in earnings. But in the case of 
economic disturbanee, the connec- 
tion is not so readily discernible. It 
is consequently the cconomist’s 
problem to establish what might 
have been the natural course of 
business without the impact of the 
difficulty. Heed this caution—the 
law takes great pains to exclude 
from relief those who suffered 
from normal risks undertaken in 
the particular business or indus- 
try. Even where the gates leading 
to relief are opened, the recon- 
struction of the base period in- 
come is especially guarded to pre- 
vent more relief than is warranted. 
In every competitive industry there 
are low and high cost producers. 
Some of these always hover on the 


margin of destruction. If a tem- 


porary economic catastrophe over- 


took them during the base period, 
it would hardly be fair to have a 
tax based on comparison with the 
more efficient or even the average 
firms in that particular industry. 

3. Operations and profits ebb 
and flow in waves and there is too 
much of the “ebb” period in the 
base years—these waves may be 
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more or less rhythmic and have 
that periodicity that we charac- 
terize as business cycles. Or they 
may come and go with great ir- 
regularity and unpredictability so 
that we may characterize them as 
sporadic or intermittent. 

The claim for relief is predi- 
cated on the fact that the particu- 
lar base period chosen by Con- 
gress, 1936-1939, happens to be a 
period that bounds an unrepre- 
sentative period for the particular 
business or industry. It may em- 
brace only a “trough” of the busi- 
ness cvele without the correspond- 
ing “peak”; it may embrace in- 
sufficient good years, say one good 
year, for a sporadic business that, 
on the average, has two good years 
in every four. 

The Congressional choice of 
1936-1939 as test vears was par- 
ticularly fortunate for most busi- 
ness since it was a period of mod- 
crate prosperity and wide enough 
to include the business cycles of 
most industries (40 to 50 months). 
But some businesses, like the build- 
ing industry, have much wider 
business cycles (approximately 8 
years), and the 1936-1939 period 
may contain too large a propor- 
tion of the lean years. Similarly 
in businesses like the canning in- 
dustry, where profitable years de- 
pend on the fortuitous combina- 
tion of a good crop and good mar- 
ket—certainly not a regular oe- 
currence—relicf is afforded when 
the good vears are singularly lack- 
ing in the period 1936-1939. 

Since in these types of cases the 
eyelical or sporadic character of 
the business can be established 
only by examination of the history 
of the business and industry for 
long periods of time, the research 
must go back and cover long peri- 
ods, certainly the period back to 
the last war, often to the beginning 
of the century. 

4. “Normal” capacity was not 


fully attained in all otf the bas 
years-—Congress opened this door 
for relief widely to cover a large 
varicty of situations. It knew that 
there is a time-lag before a new 
business, or one that is the equiva- 
lent of a new business, because its 
character was changed, can reach 
full operation. If the lag charac- 
terized any part of the test period, 
then its production could not have 
been “normal” for the entire peri- 
od. Reconstruction is permitted to 
make it normal. If, for example, 
new management in 1939 produced 
earnings never accomplished in the 
period between 1936 and 1938, we 
are entitled to its full reflection in 
the test vears. 

Relief is honeycombed with re- 
strictions. Their main purpose is 
to prevent any of the war in- 
fluences beginning with 1940 from 
favorably coloring tax reductions. 
Relief also naturally depends on 
ability to show that the earnings 
put into 1936-1939 by vour pres- 
ent-day reactions were those ob- 
tainable under the economy of the 
late thirties. The magnificent sales 
of 1942 are not yours for the ask- 
ing in 1939 unless they could have 
been secured by your kind of busi- 
ness in that period. 

Both the claim for relief and the 
reconstructions necessary depend 
on many labyrinthian meanderings 
of the law and regulations. This 
is no place to state the mazes that 
affect the actual computation of 
the normal earnings. You simply 
must fit into the process laid down 
by the law or it is certain you will 
get nowhere with the tax inspec- 
tors. 

But we can 
achievement of lower taxes is di- 


urge that the 


rectly proportional to the perspi- 
ration business creates in its as- 
certainment of its normal earnings. 
Here, tax men feel, is the best 
postwar 


possible source for a 


cushion. 
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Sales Executives and 
Postwar Jobs 








(Continued from page 15) 


selecting, training, and supervising 
postwar salesmen. This manual 
has been prepared by a_ special 
committee of the National Society 
of Sales Training Executives. It 
was put together by the best sales 
training executives and personnel 
specialists. 

It is not expected that proper 
results will be achieved by merely 
handing out the manuals. The 
purpose is to sell to top executives 
the need for better sales personnel 
for the postwar period. To aid in 
doing the job properly and_ in 
standardizing the facts, a set of 
easel charts has been prepared for 
use of speakers in explaining the 
need for better selection and train- 
ing of salesmen. 

The Midwestern Sales Confer- 
ence held in Chicago was the initial 
step in putting this national pro- 
gram in action. E. B. Moran, 
president, Chicago Sales Execu- 
tives Club, opened the conference, 
explaining the challenge of 1944 
to sales executives. He was fol- 
lowed by T. G. MacGowan, man- 
ager, marketing research, Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Company, 
and chairman of the marketing di- 
vision of the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development. Mr. Mac- 
Gowan gave a comprehensive out- 
line of the trends in marketing 
which he believes will be accen- 
tuated in the postwar era. He 
said, in part: 

“If we cannot consume the 
products of full production we 
cannot sustain full employment. 
Failure to maintain a high level of 
employment will mean, at the least, 
large government works projects, 
and at the most, outright govern- 
ment management of business. 
Both consequences come in the end 
to the same thing, because con- 
tinued widening of the gap _ be- 
tween productive and distributive 
efficiency can only result, if public 
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works are the answer, in more and 
more public works. This, of course, 
in turn will produce heavier and 
heavier taxes with greater and 
greater discouragement of private 
investment and private enterprise. 

“Hence, I submit to you these 
propositions : 7 

“First, the prime need in indus- 
trial postwar planning is to de 
velop markets; in other words, to 
sell more goods. 

“Second, the next most impor- 
tant need is lower distributive 
costs to lower prices and widen 
markets. 

“Third, development of maxi- 
mum markets at lowest distribu 
tion costs will require a caliber of 
marketing beyond anything which 
has hitherto been seen in this 
country.” 

According to Mr. MacGowan, 
the danger of a distributive failure 
may not materialize at once. He 
thinks the postwar period may be 
divided roughly in three phases: 
(1) The reconversion period; (2) 
the boom phase, based in part on 
catching up with pent demand; 
(3) the period in which we attempt 
to shift from the catching-up 
economy to a self-sustaining econ- 
omy. It is the last of these phases 
which Mr. MacGowan feels holds 
the dangers. 

In commenting upon the changes 
in marketing which he expects, he 
first called attention to the 
changes which are occurring right 
now, or which have occurred since 
the start of the war—the increase 
in the medium-sized cities, the 
boom in cities below the largest in 
population, but with populations 
over 250,000. Cities in this group 
gained 8.5 per cent in population, 
while the cities of less than 50,000 
population, and the rural areas 
surrounding them lost better than 
8 per cent. 

He called attention to the gains 





















This will 


interest you 


IF you employ 


people -- - - - 


It is a plan now being used 
with great success by over 
100 of America’s best known 
employing organizations... 
whereby employee morale 
and good health are built up 
through the regular distribu- 
tion of vitamins, according to 
a system which we originated 
and perfected especially for 
industry. Naturally, when bet- 
ter health and morale are 
present among employees, 
better all-around relations are 
certain to follow. 


What we would like to do 
is send you, without any 
obligation whatsoever, the 
names of the companies we 
are assisting, some of the 
most interesting ‘‘case his- 
tories’’ and complete infor- 
mation regarding the plan. 
You may study the evidence 
in the words of officials of 
these companies, and decide 
for yourself what the Vita- 
Might system may do for your 
organization. Write today to: 


VITAL FOODS 


Corporation 
636 Church St., Evanston, Ill. 
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BUSY EXECUTIVE 


Here is an ideal desk companion that will 
help you speed up work and save time. 
No. 112 Letter Size 
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Moi wt Parner 


Desk height 20” deep--oak and green 


finishes. 
Order from your dealer today! 
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B E N G E 
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20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE 
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on the Pacific Coast, which he ex- 
pects that area to hold rather well 
in the postwar era. Next in im 
portant changes he thinks is the 
increase in family incomes, which 
averaged $1,502 in 1935-1936 but 
was up to $3,370 in 1942. He used 
these figures to emphasize his idea 
that a good postwar marketing 
policy should be pointed strongly 
toward organizing shifts in’ pre 
war distribution of income by 
economic levels. He expects the 
ercatest change to occur in lines 
of goods which are just above the 
basic subsistence line, if the same 
high level of employment exists to 
keep up purchasing power. 

David R. Osborne, training di 
rector of the Studebaker Corpora- 
tion, and Henry L. Porter, pro- 
motion manager of Standard Oil 
Company (Indiana), presented 
the program for selecting, train- 
ing, and directing salesmen to get 
high level postwar sales produc- 
tion. 

C. Scott Fletcher, director of 
field development CED, told about 
the entire CED setup of action 
committees which includes eleven 
committees in various fields, all at 
work to forward different phases 
of postwar planning. These com- 
mittees are: 

The Manufacturmg Committee, 
headed by T. V. Houser, vice presi- 
dent of Sears, Roebuck & Com- 
pany. It will work with the coun- 
try’s 900 largest manufacturers. 

The Marketing Committee, of 
which Mr. MaeGowan, whose talk 
forms part of this report, is chair- 
man. Working with Mr. Mac- 
Gowan is Professor Albert Har- 
ing, president of the American 
Marketing Association. They are 
at work on four projects, includ- 
ing a market analysis of 400 to 
600 — finished 
classifications, to determine post- 


goods commodity 


war demands based on a potential 
140 billion gross product, a census 
of postwar employment by voca- 
tion, an analysis of changes in 
population and family income, and 
the preparation of material for a 


series of forums at which members 


of the American Marketing Asso 
clation will speak. 

Consulting Management Engi 
neers Committee, which is prepar 
ing a handbook for smaller manu 
facturers, primarily those em 
ploying less than 500 people, and 
having a capitalization of less than 
one million dollars. 

New Materials and Design Com 
mittee under the leadership of 
G. F. Nordenholt, editor of Prod 
uct Enginecring. It is preparing a 
handbook to bring to executive at 
tention facts about at least 13 
new materials. They are also pro 
ducing a sound-slidefilm on design. 

Trade Association Committee, 
which is under the direction of 
Pyke Johnson, president, Auto- 
motive Safety Foundation, and is 
divided into two sections, indus 
trial and distribution. 

Retail 


suggestions for more than a mil 


Committee, to submit 


lion retailers. Finance Committee, 
to supply postwar financing. 
National Society of Sales Train- 
ing Executives, about which much 
has been said in this report, and 
the National Federation of Sales 
Executives Committee, the work of 
which has just been explained. 
American Association of Adver 
tisng Agencies also has a com- 
mittee headed by L. D. H. Weld, 
famed market research specialist 
with MeCann-Erickson, Inc. Its 
job is to ascertain how advertising 
agencies can work with clients. 
The final, or number eleven, 
comnittee is the Advertising Fed- 
eration of America, under the 
chairmanship of Earl Pearson. 
Harry C. Anderson, sales man- 
ager of Globe-Wernicke Company, 
and Louis Ruthenburg, president 
of Servel, Inc., were evening speak- 
ers at the conference. Mr. Ander- 
son told what the future holds for 
selling and outlined some of the 
problems to be faced by sales man- 
agers in the postwar period. Mr. 
Ruthenburg told how his company 
has already begun postwar plan- 
ning and has begun to set up esti- 
mates of employment based on ad- 
vance commitments for some of his 


comy anv’s new product s. 
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If Frozen Salaries 


Need Thawing 


Continued from page 


As a further check on the work 
f the evaluation, a survey was 
ade of other Cincinnati banks 
nd a brokerage firm in’ which 
imilar jobs might be found. Forty 
our typical jobs were selected for 
omparison. The 
hus able to find out whether its 


company was 


ww general salary level trailed the 
ther institutions, 
he average, or led the list. 


The next step was to apply the 


approximated 


indings of job evaluation to each 
mployee on the job. A compre- 
wensive schedule was drawn up, 
howing the name of each depart 
nent, the jobs in each department, 
he names of every employee in 
ach job, his present salary, the 
valuated and the converted rates 
m each job, and if the present 
salary did not fall within the 
range of the job, how much below 
the minimum or above the maxi- 
num of the grade it was. 

In the final summarization, the 
mployees were divided into two 
vroups. The first group covered 
22 employees holding either man- 
igerial or highly technical jobs. 
The sum needed to bring all jobs 
in this group up to grade minimum 
was .25 per cent of their present 
payroll. The second group covered 
331 employees and 148 jobs. The 
sum needed to bring all jobs in this 
group up to the minima of the re- 
spective grades was slightly larger, 
1.4 per cent of the group payroll. 
The total salaries above the grade 
maxima in both groups amounted 
to slightly more than .7 of 1 per 
cent, As long as the same persons 
continued to hold the positions 
which were compensated more than 
grade maxima, their salaries were 
not to be cut. If, 
people were hired for these jobs in 
the future, the 
the evaluated level. 


however, new 
‘ate was to fall to 


Up to now the study concerned 
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jobs, not 


persons. The question 
naturally arises—how and where 
is an employee placed in the grade 
of his job, there being a high and 
a low step in each grade and three 
intermediate steps? As an answer, 
two merit rating forms were drawn 
up, one for supervisory employees 
and the other for employees under 
Several 


were drawn up, 


them. tentative forms 
listing different 
qualities. These were subjected to 
criticism along three lines. Did the 
list include all the qualities of an 
employee which the company de 
sired to be rated? Were the quali 
ties listed mutually exclusive? Did 
the distinctions in cach quality ac 
tually show progression from low 
to high? 

The forms finally selected per 
quantification of 


Both 


refinement in the rater’s 


mitted casy 
factors. promoted 


thinking. 


quality 


It was recommended that at least 
two persons equally familiar with 
the work of the employee rate him. 
Review on the anniversary date 
does not necessarily mean an auto- 
Length of s 


vice alone is not sufficient justifica 


matic raise in pay. 
tion for an increase. The anniver 
sary review determines whether the 
employee is making progress in his 
grade and whether the progress 
made sinee the date of the last 
increase justifies another. Only in 
this way can the company hope to 
maintain incentive to employees to 
do their best and expect to achieve 
stable labor costs through in- 
creased productivity as the result 
of payment of higher wages. 

The application for increases 
for the and highly 
technical group o 
Salary Stabilization 


supervisory 
f jobs was pre- 
sented to the 
Unit of the Treasury Department ; 
the other application was directed 
to the War Board. Both 


were approved. 


Labor 
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Cost You Less Through 
Burroughs Discount Purchase Plans 


Burroughs special-formula roll papers 
give sharp. clean-cut type impressions. 
Available plain or carbonized; single or 
double wound; in any size or width. 
Save money on cash register check rolls 
and detail rolls, adding. accounting and 
other business machine roll papers. 
through Burroughs Discount Purchase 
Plans. Call your local Burroughs office 
or write direct to Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, Detroit 32. Michigan. 
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PHOTO- COPYER ( 
$5 500 All departments need A-PE-CO. 
The ease and speed with which 
A-PE-CO photo-copies are 
made, plus accuracy in copying 
all detail, are creating hundreds of new users. 
This modern versatile method makes photo- 
exact copies of anything written, printed, drawn 
or photographed. Hundreds of uses in present 
and postwar planning. Pays for itself quickly. 
‘ lily A ted Photo-Copies of 
@ Letters '@ Pictures @Documents @ D:awings 
@Records @Receipts eBlueprints © Shop orders 
Same-size permanent copies of anything up 
to 18” x 22”. Eliminates error, Saves steno- 
copying, tracing, proofreading. No camera, 
focusing, film or moving parts. Any employee 
quickly becomes expert. Lowest investment 
in equipment. Use on any desk or table. 
You need A-PE-CO. Let us show you how 
you can use it to expedite office and shop 
copying. Immediate delivery. See why thou- 
sands are in use. Send for A-PE-CO folder. 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 N. Clark St., Dept. D-12, Chicago 14, Ill. 
Representatives in principal cities and Canada 
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Three Groups Report on 
Vitamin Programs 





In three organizations where employee groups agreed 
to participate in vitamin tests reports show that from 
80 to 94 per cent of employees report some improvement 
in health during first thirty days of test administration 





URRENTLY in the 


western area an epidemic of 


middle 


illness is creating the worst absen- 
tee conditions of the year. One 
large plant at work on vital air- 
instruments 


plane reports, the 


first week in December, up to 
25 per cent of total force absent 
with influenza, la grippe, or simi- 
lar symptoms. 

Another large company, at work 
on a vital Navy contract, reports 
20 per cent of total force absent 
with similar symptoms. Some 
schools have been forced to close 
and many retail stores, including 
at least one big department store, 
report high rates of absenteeism. 

While vitamins are in no way a 
specific against influenza, it is felt 
by many that the added benefits 
of vitamins may assist in guarding 
against the run-down condition 
which makes people so susceptible 
to influenza and similar illnesses. 

Recent reports have come in 
from three companies regarding 
experience with vitamin programs 
for workers which seems to indi- 
cate that a well administered vita- 
min program is a vital part of any 
system maintaining high attend- 
ance rates in industry. 

Dr. Onis H. Horrall, chief sur- 
geon of the Burlington Transpor- 
tation Company, who also super- 
vises medical work at the Valier 
Coal Mines, Valier, 
Burlington subsidiary, was skep- 


Illinois, a 


tical of the claims made about the 
value of vitamin programs in in- 
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dustry. He ordered a supply of 
vitamins, asked the coal miners to 
take the capsules regularly for one 
month. At the end of the month 
he distributed questionnaires ask- 
ing if the men had noticed any 
effect upon thei health. 

Every man employed at the 
mines filled out a questionnaire and 
of the total, 92 per cent reported 
a definite improvement in health, 
Horrall. ‘The 


improvements mentioned included 


according to Dr. 


hetter appetite, better sleep, less 
nervousness, and in some = cases 
better evesight. The program was 
so popular that it is still in effect, 
although the test was made in 
1941. Today the employees of the 
Burlington Transportation Com- 
pany, all the way from Chicago 
to California have the advantage 
of a vitamin program. 

Last spring the Camden Furni- 
ture Company of Camden, Arkan- 
sas, made a test which was, in some 
ways, similar to the Burlington 
case. It made a test of a vita- 
min program, on a trial basis for 
a brief period. At the end of the 
period, 139 employees reported 
taking the capsules regularly. Of 
this number, 120 reported bene- 
fits, and 19 


change was evident in their health. 


reported that no 


The program has been continued 
and is operating today. 

Another company, the Deltox 
Rug Company of Oshkosh, Wis- 
consin, made a similar test of a 
vitamin program among its em- 


After the test 
94 per cent of the employees 1 


ployees. period, 
ported improvement in at least 
one phase of their health, and 
83 per cent of employees reportc | 
more than one improvement. He: 
as in the two previous cases t! 
program is continued. 

While it is often difficult 
evaluate in conerete form the a 
vantages from a vitamin program, 
one company ( Provence-Jarrai:| 
Company ) reported that two of 
their employees, after taking vit: 
mins, were advised by doctors on 
the occasion of eye examinations 
that eyesight was considerably 
improved. Both these employecs 
had worn glasses for many years. 
This company reports, “a general 
improvement in the attitudes ot 
our personnel, despite the in 
creased strain under which all ar 
working.” 

While it cannot be said that 
Americans need be undernow 
ished, nor can it be said that peo- 
ple do not make enough money to 
buy proper food, the truth is that 
a high percentage of workers ar 
habitually undernourished through 
bad cooking habits, and through 
bad eating habits. One surve: 
after another has shown that many 
workers depend on a corner ham 
burger stand for lunch, eating 
fried meat concoction of doubtful 
origin, washing it down with 
bottle of some sort of carbonated 
heverage, with no vegetables, po 
tatoes, or other foods to balanc 
the meal. 

Many companies have inaugu 


rated campaigns to educate work 


ers to eat better lunches, or to 


teach wives to pack more balance: 
lunch kits. But these programs 
good as they are, require time t: 
show results, whereas vitamin pro 
grams begin to show results al 


most immediately. 
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Says a prominent financial executive, ‘‘Many of the disagreements between capital 
and labor have been caused by the shortsightedness of management.” If this is true, 
much of the so-called shortsightedness of management has taken the form of a 
failure to tell its story properly and without rancor to rank and file workers. 
Here we present each month tested ideas to bring management-labor cooperation 





Fairbanks, Morse Remembers Its 
Men in the Services 


\pproximately 1,500 em- 
ployees of Fairbanks, Morse & 
Company who are currently 
serving in the army, navy, ma- 
rines, and coast guard were re- 
membered with Christmas pack- 
ives sent to them by Colonel 
Robert H. Morse, president 
and general manager of the 
cormmpany. 

All employees known to be 
overseas were sent packages 
early in November, and_ those 
known to be serving in conti- 
nental United States were re- 
nembered with packages sent 

few days later. 

All packages weigh the limit 

allowed by the postal author- 
ities and include useful as well 

frivolous items for which 
the men have expressed a de- 
sire. 

Included in the packages are 
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a full carton of cigarettes, two 
tins of peanut brittle, a box of 
candy, tube of shaving cream, 
tooth paste, box of razor blades, 
soap, a deck of playing cards, 
a bag of buttons, and a sewing 
kit. 

\ Christmas card bearing the 
company’s best wishes com 
pletes each package. 

Many other companies have 
announced sending of similar 
packages or other gifts to em- 
ployees in the services. Some 
sent checks, a few 
bonuses 


estimated 
which the men might 
have received had_ they 
employed, and other organiza- 


been 


tions conducted campaigns to 
have fellow employees write to 
associates now in the 
services. little 
doubt of the value of these ac 
tivities for future goodwill. 


former 
There can be 


Consumer Relations Is New Name for 
Harvester’s Advertising Department 


MeCat 
Harves 


Vice President J. L 
frey, of International 
ter Company, recently in 
nounced, “It has long been ap 
parent that the designation 
‘Advertising Department’ did 
not adequately indicate — the 
scope of the department’s i 


tivities. From time to time it 
has heen viven responsibilities 
ulvertis 


not closely related to 


ing. Since more of such func 
tions need to be carried on for 


the good of the business, it has 


heen decided to rename the de 
partment, ‘Consumer Relations 
Department.’ 

“The new name seems to he 
the proper one for a depart- 
ment of this kind.” 

\ chart showing the organiza 
tion and various divisions of the 
new consumer relations depart 
ment is reproduced below from 
i recent issue of the “Harvester 
World,” 


International 


house magazine of the 
Harvester Com 


pans 
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Ballard & Ballard to Pay All Its 
Married Employees in Services 


Clark Yager, vice president 
and secretary of Ballard & Bal 
lard famous flour 
millers of Louisville, Kentucky, 
that that 
recognized the fact 
married 


Company, 
recently announced 
COT LS 
that the 
into the ar 


induction of 
men red services 
would break up homes, and that 
many service men's — families 
would suffer hardships. 
this belief the 
that be 


married 


Because of 
innounced 
November 1 


employees of the company go- 


COMPA 


ginning 


ing into the armed services 


would be paid one-half of their 
each 


basic wave or salary 


month, subject to a maximum 


of $150 a month. This applies 
to all married men now in the 


service, as well as to those whe 


will be inducted later. 

The plan 
who were inducted or who en 
listed) voluntarily, ana the only 


includes all) men 


provision is that the employee 


must have been in the com 


pany’s employ for one 


prior to entering the services. 


vear 


This plan includes all the com 
pany branches and subsidiaries 
such as Feeders’ Supply Stores, 
Snell Milling Company, Louis- 
Mill, Mill, 


division and bag 


vile Flour Feed 
Ovenready 
factory. Payments were begun 


is of November 1, 1943. 


Lincoln Electric's Postwar 


Contest for Employees 


To gather all ideas of em 
plovees and to assist manage 
ment in planning for the fu 
ture, The Lincoln Eleetrie Com 
pany recently announced a 
competition for suggestions to 
cover (1) products 


which the company is in a posi 


postwar 


tion to build and which = are 


dong the line of its present 
which — its 


will be of 


endeavor and on 
experience 
and (2) 

such 


present 
hbenetit, methods of 
manufacturing postwar 
products suggested or method 
of manufacturing its present 
products. 

Successful contestants in the 
competition — will 
sums of $500 for the first prize, 


be awarded 


8300 for the second, and S100 


for the third. Judges of the 
competition will consist of Mr. 
Lincoln and the executive group 
which meets biweekly with him. 
The competition ends July 1, 
194-4. The 
inv way interfere with the com 


contest does not in 
pany’s regular suggestion sys 
which 
regular 


tem. Suggestions have 


been entered in the 
suggestion system may be en- 
tered in the contest, but only 
by the employee originally offer 
ing the suggestion. All em 
plovees are eligible except the 


senior board of directors, the 


junior board of directors, the 
em- 


executive and the 


ployment manager. 


group, 


Johns-Manville Salary Schedule 
Brings Permission for Raises 


In a recent memorandum 
from the War Labor Board it 
was announced that the Johns 
Manville Corporation has been 
raise a 


given) permission to 


number of salaries of clerical 
workers earning less than $3,000 
annually, 

The 
sisted of a new salary classifi- 
for clerical 
workers receiving less than 
$3,000 a vear. It included some 
revisions of minimum 
maximum rates within 
schedule, but did not 
plate immediate increases for 


company’s plan con 


cation schedule 


and 
the 
contem- 


all employees. 
\ substantial number of the 
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approximately 2,000 employees 
will 
period of 
terms of the plan, which covers 
twelve 


receive increases over a 


months under the 
clerical employees — in 


factories and _— sixty offices 
throughout the country. 
Recently a Cincinnati 


a similar study of  sal- 


bank 
made 
aries and brought up to date a 
job analysis program which re- 
sulted in permission from the 
War Labor Board to 
number of clerical 

This case is fully described in 


raise a 
salaries. 


a report beginning on page 12 
of this issue. The permission to 
raise certain salaries often de- 
pends on the facts sulnitted. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT 
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Western Electric Company Reports 


To Its Employees on 


To each of its 80,000 
Western 
Company is issuing a new book 
let called “Battle Talk,” which 
photographs 


enl- 


ployees the Electric 


shows — in and 
drawings how the products thes 
tre making are used in actual 
warfare. The #4-page book, 10 
by 14 features 
highly dramatic illustrations in 


inches in size, 
the picture magazine technique, 
ind holds text to a minimum. 
The eight-page center section 
of the book contains four-color 
photographs representative of 
manufacturing operations — in 
each of the company’s plants. 

Last company is 
sued a book called 
“The Western Front” which de- 
picted for employees the tre- 


year the 
36-page 


mendous job of converting its 
plants from the manufacture of 
peacetime telephone equipment 
for the Bell System to the pro- 
duction of war communications 
equipment. That book received 
unusual employee acceptance 
but a survey of workers indi- 
cated that they wanted more 
information, and in particular, 
how the products they make 
are used on the battle fronts of 
“Battle Talk” 


the war. is in- 


War Work 


tended as the answer 
Cemand, 

cc. & 
Western 
theme and purpose of the book 
“Let’s kee; 


our 


Stoll, 
Electric, 


president 

states tl 
on page one: 
things straight in ming 
All the battle fronts 
to make one war front, and t 


combir 


production front is an essenti:l 
part of the whole. Whether 

are soldiers in uniform or se 
diers of production, we are 

the fight 

makers of 
we have a definite part in tl! 
making of victory, and ever 
Western Electric employee is 
producer.” This go 


just the same. 


combat equipme 


‘victory 
for the men and women in thie 
and offices alike. TI 

hook is designed to help us ail 


shops 
understand the our dail\ 
jobs fit into the 
front. Because many of tl 
things we make carry our 
fighting men the actual con 
mands which bring victory 
them on every front, we hav: 
called it ‘Battle Talk.’ ” 

The book was edited by W 
Whitmore, Vance Hilliard, a: 
Joseph Dillon. Copies will 
sent to our readers on reques 


way 
overall w 
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York, sent these 


Porter-Cable Machine Company, Syracuse, 


New 
j 


hree photos to show its cafeteria, bowling alleys, and lounge 


are part of the company’s Employee Club rooms, mentioned in a 


recent issue of AMERICAN Business. The company uses a program 


of news and music broadcasts at frequent periods throughout the 
day, which, says an official, has much value in lessening fatique 
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Purdue University Holds Clinic 
On Industrial Recreation 


Representatives from 


City, tate, na 


indus 
national 
yroups from twelve states at 
Industrial 
held it 


tended the Recrea 


tions Clinic Purdue 
University in late October 
Said to be the first of its 
the clinie was held under 
POnSor hip of the newly 
formed Industrial Recreation 
Section of the Division of Phy 
Men it 


number of industrial 


ical) Kadueation for 
Purcue \ 
personnel men r empiovee re 

tions MM 7 ive their ©) 
Motion 


vhat had 


periences t this clinic 


pictures illustrating 


been cone it Carnevie-Ilinois 


Steel Company, of Gary, In 


dana, na Champion Paper 
Company at Hamil 
ton, Ohio, were utilized by Wil 
liam J. Barmore, and R. Cal 


Skillman, 


ind Fibre 


recreation directors 
f their respective companies 

Phe relation between fatigue 
muscular, 


mental, or emo 


tional ind recreation iS t 
tempor: ry escape illowing tine 
for phvsical recovery and re 


freshment to face nev the 
roblems of life was discussed 
by Dr. Arthur 


earch phvsiologist,. 


Steinhaus, re 


Summerill Tubing Company Works 
Out Absentee Control Plan 


truction, treatinent to pre 
rompt investi 

daily absen 

t, monthly sum 

re some of the points it 
the plan adopted by the 


Pubing 


Sum 
merill Company ot 
Bridgeport, Pennsvivania, — te 
reduce absenteeism, The plai 
worked sO successfully 
bsenteeism is less thar 
nt, caleulated on a con 
| 


man-hours lost, with 


total man-hours vailable to 
the working force 
The company had 


1,200 


Pproni 


mately 


emplovees, ot 


which SOTIE POO ire vomen, 


whe n the 


report was issued or 


I 


its pl ns to reduce 


ibsenteeisn 
Ihe company has found that 
ny reduction in the policing of 
ibsenteeism immediately brings 


higher rate of absence 


Upo 


emplovee is fulls 


cmplovment each new 
instructed in 
the importance of 
tendance \ 


the emplovee’ 


regular at 
card is maile to 
home giving him 
the company’s telephone 
vith full 
to report “off 


num 
instructions on 
work” ir 
es of necessity. 
Any employee ibsent from 
lifted 
bright 
card, with the in 
dividual’s name 


vork has his time card 


from the rack and a 
red “absent” 
shown, substi 
tuted in its place. The red card 
ttracts the attention of every 
emnplovee who passe the time 


Choc! \n 


I to work 


ibsentee on return 


i must obtain his 


regular time card from the per- 
onnel 


department and bring 


the red card to his foreman 
vho immediatels questions him 


s to the reason for his ibsence. 


United Air Lines Uses Booklets 


As Aid in Employee 


In a 24-page, 514, by 81/4,-inch 
offset 


trated, 


hooklet, profusely illus 


United Air 


number of jobs avail 


Lines ce 
scribes 
ible to men and women in the 
different phases of its work of 
operating i coast-to-coast air 
transport service. 

Beginning with a statement 


by W. A. 


something 


Patterson which tells 
ihout the 


postwar expansion of his line, 


planned 


the booklet describes the sys 
tells of the 
contribution to the war effort, 


tem, company's 


then gives a list 


of the 


ind description 
ivailable 


jobs 


Recruiting 


Under each job classification 
there is an illustration of the 


tvpe of work and a complete 


description of the work to be 


done. Included are the age and 
other qualifications necessary, 

\fter the lists of jobs and 
necessary qualifications, the 
hooklet describes and lists the 
employee benefits 


United 


ng and 


offered = by 
\ir Lines, such as train- 

education, pensions, 
sroup insurance, vacations with 
pay, medical services, employee 
suggestion conference, and em- 


plovee credit union 
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In one office there are 91 operations necessary to open, credit-check, write, fill, 
pack, ship, bill, post, and credit payment for each order. At only five cents per 
operation that’s $4.55 cost on each order before a penny goes for the merchandise 
or to pay sales costs and profit. Yet many $5 and smaller orders are received. This 
shows the great need for top management to interest itself in office simplification 











Payroll Calculator 


For Deductions 

OFFERED by the Wage Master Com- 
pany, a new, graphic, rapid payroll eal 
culator provides prefigured, accurate 
wage rates from 30 cents an hour up to 
$2.121,, per hour, and from one-tenth of 
an houre to 64.9 hours. ‘The operator can 
see at a glance the straight time wage, 
wages at time and a half, or overtime 
rates, total wages earned. The Wage 
Master is sold in connectioin with a 
withholding tax caleulator for computing 


withholding tax deductions. 


4 ce 


Form Holding Device 
For Payrolls 


SAID to save 61.6 per cent of man-hours 
in the payroll department the Todd 
Form- Master is now made wholly of non- 
critical materials. The device expedites 
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the posting of payroll data. Through its 
use employees’ checks or cash payroll 
statements, payroll summary sheets, and 
individual earnings records, are posted 
at the same time. This procedure, in- 
volving three simultaneous postings, ob 
viates the necessity of individual post- 
ings and likewise eliminates copying 
errors. Surveys show that where this de- 
vice is used 44 clerks were found able to 
do the work formerly done by 116 em 
plovees, thus releasing 72 employees for 
direct war production work. The device 
is suitable for both large and small com- 
panies and is in use in a number of the 
country’s best known organizations. Full 
information and prices from The Todd 
Company, which manufactures it. 


Plastic Lunch Box 
Speeds Inspection 
SECURITY requirements in almost all 
plants where war production is carried 
on demand inspection of all lunch boxes. 
It is estimated that 8,600,000 workers are 
now engaged in = plants where lunch 
boxes must be inspected. To save time 
and delays at gates where thousands of 
workers are entering the “Transpecto” 
transparent lunch box has been produced. 
It is made by the Irwin Corporation of 
Lumarith, a plastic product of the Cel- 
anese Celluloid Corporation. The box is 
standard size, ten inches long and seven 
inches high. It comes in a variety of 
colors, and is equipped with a vacuum 
bottle holder. The plastic lunch box 
weighs almost a pound less than the 
familiar metal boxes. Inspection may be 
completed without opening the box. 


Electric Powered 
Pencil Pointer 


SAID to make pencil pointing as easy 
as dipping a pen in ink the Electro- 
Pointer promises to save time and tem- 
pers in many offices. It is claimed to 
point pencils from seven to ten times 
faster than customary equipment. Triple 
“E” Products Company will send circu 
lars on request. 


Kit to Lengthen 

Typewriter Life 

TO ENCOURAGE and simplify the care 
of typewriters Sten-o-aid, Inc., is offer- 
ing a small kit which contains al! the 
necessary equipment to assist every sten- 
ographer in taking better care of her 
typewriter in these days when so few 


machines are available. 
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OFPIGE Locsenenct se Ma 


We believe that every office manager will agree with Claude V. McBroom, president, 
National Office Management Association, when he says: ‘‘One should be truly con- 


vinced that there is no end to improvement. There is never any one best way. It is 


only today’s best way.’’ That’s our job here—to show today’s best way in the office 





Receiving as many as 20,000 pieces of mail daily, the Civil Service Commission office in Washington once used the tiers of 
wire baskets as shown on the left for first assortment of mail, prior to delivery. The arrangement wasclumsy, awkward, 


and cumbersome. 


It required too much room. Reaching to the high baskets brought needless fatigue. 


Light was bad. 


The new arrangement, shown on the right, provides an equal number of divisions for assortment, requires only easy 
reaches, is better lighted. Work has been speeded considerably, with no more effort, under the new arrangement. It was 
devised by A. H. Stricker, management consultant, who was loaned to Civil Service by the General Electric Company 


G. WHALEY, United States 

® Steel Export Company, comes 
forward with a timely warning 
about records. In a recent talk 
before the New York Chapter of 
N.O.M.A. he said: “We will un- 
doubtedly see a repetition of the 
investigations that followed the 
last war. You will be called upon 
to produce voluminous records of 
the business that you did, when 
the party then in power starts to 
show up the mistakes made by the 
Many 


contracts carry a clause today, 


previous administration. 
hidden in fine print, stating that 
no papers relating to a transac- 
tion may be destroyed until after 
the war and then only with gov- 
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ernment permission. If you have 
heen depending on Flossy, the file 
girl, to store your records under 
her system and Flossy has left to 
keep house for her returned soldier 
husband, you are going to be in a 


tough spot.” 


* 
EW MACHINES: Do not as 


sume that no new office ma- 
chines are available today. Many 
are ready for quick delivery by the 
manufacturers, and more are being 
Check with 
manufacturers if you need ma- 
chines. While permission must 
often be obtained from WPB, it 


is possible that many companies 


released constantly. 


today could buy machines if they 
made the effort to determine their 
status in relation to the mght to 


acquire new machines. 


* 
IRRORS ON WALLS in 


offices save a lot of walking. 
The girls in any office have to take 
a look at their pretty faces and 
their hair-do’s ever so often. If 
they have to walk the entire length 
of the office to a rest room to find 
a mirror much time and energy 1s 
consumed. A few mirrors at con- 
venient places, where the light is 
good, will save much time and tend 
to keep workers at desks longer. 
Wherever four to cight 


people 
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CHICAGO 


S. L. Workman 
President 


For EMERGENCY figures, PEAK loads . oo 


you can use WORKMAN ......and PAY US 


ONLY 


when you use us 


Stow it away in your memory 

When an emergency need for tigures comes 
fast think of WORKMAN call 
WORKMAN. 

Arrange to send us the 
from your records. We'll get: your answers 
intelligible, usable an- 


facts and figures 


right answers 
swers, and we'll fly them back to you. 


We compute inventories. . . figure cost re- 


ports, sales analyses, compute budgets, 


Ole tie Mail na 


e 


figure bank interest, figure wages... all of 


the emergency, peak load tasks that make 
accounting department turmoil. 

No need to burden your accounting de- 
partment again, no need to do without 
your figures when you want them. Lean on 
us. Call us. Fly your records in. We'll fly 
the right answers back to you. You pay us 
only when we work for you. Ask for facts 
and proof. 


FLY YOUR RECORDS TO US IN | CHICAGO 








FROM ANY TOWN IN AMERICA 





om ee St. i 


San Francisco 


“Washington 


Cincinnati 


Nashville - Miami 


welt FLY THE RIGHT ANSWERS BACK = vou 


Tyee aint eee eh 


AR ae See 


A CALCULATING & TYPING SERVIC 


608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago * WABash 2490 





work in a room there is a splendid 
place for a mirror. Do not make 
r. Just install 
the mirrors and say nothing. 


an issue of the matte 


on ICE JOBS need to be ana- 
lyzed so that the time spent 
on different jobs is divided into 
three phases: First, there is the 
preparatory time, then the “do” 
or action time, then the put-away 
time. An analysis of most jobs will 
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show that an amazingly high per- 
centage of all time spent in offices 
is devoted to preparatory and put- 
It has 
been suggested that office managers 


away phases of the job. 
have cards printed, each divided 
in three sections. One section is 
marked “Prepare,” the middle see- 
tion “Do,” and the third section 
“Put Away.” 
to jot down the exact time when 


Employees are asked 


they complete the preparatory 


part of their work, then jot down 


the “do” 


away” time. Where employees have 


time, and later the “put 


several different types of work it 
may be found that more than half 
the time is for preparation and 
put away, and less than half the 


time is spent “doing.” 


* 
MERICAN BUSINESS put 


its editorial foot in its mouth 
last month when it referred to 


Albert 


champion typist. There is a new 


Tangora as the world’s 
champion, Miss Margaret Hamma, 
who won the championship in a 
contest in which Mr. Tangora 
participated in 1941. Miss Hamma 
uses the Electromatic typewriter 
and her record was 149 net (five 
stroke) words a minute. Mr. Tan- 
gora claims he is still the world’s 
champion on non-electric type- 
writers. We are glad to get this 
down in black and white to clear 
the record. Regardless of this edi- 
torial oversight, the facts brought 
out in Tangora’s article about 
desks have attracted much atten- 
tion and a number of companies 
are experimenting with high plat- 


forms for typewriters. 


* 


— Army officers 
have been considerably an- 
noyed at the habit of girls leaving 
their offices and going away for 
what seems to be interminable peri- 
ods. In one office where there are a 
number of lieutenants, captains, a 
major or two, and several colonels 
(lieutenant colonels and full colo- 
nels) a sign on the inside of the 
door reads, “Where are you going, 
pretty Whether this 
subtle hint brought results or not 


maiden ?” 


we were unable to ascertain. 
* 
pana pew ATTITUDE 
toward office modernization is 
often wrong because the man who 
wants to buy the modern system 
presents it in the wrong light. He 
approaches modernization from 
the viewpoint, “This new machine 
will do the job quicker.” Manage- 
ment has heard that story so often 
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it is usually suspicious of claims 
of greater speed and time saving. 
What the man in charge of the 
iffice should do is to present the 
facts in terms which management 
‘onsiders more important. What 
will the new system or machine ac 
complish for the picture? In other 
words, tell how it will reduce the 
time-lag in getting out invoices, 
how it will enable the company to 
carry less inventory, how it will 
control material costs, reduce tool 
losses, eliminate time lost in ob- 
taining cost figures. These are the 
problems about which management 
thinks, not whether a given ma- 
chine will list checks 13 per cent 
faster than the old machine, or 
whether a certain machine has a 
10 per cent faster carriage than 


another. 


* 
ACKARD, famed Detroit motor 


builder, considers parts stock 
and inventory control so impor- 
tant it recently held a two-day 
meeting of regional managers and 
field heads of subsidiary compa- 
nies to study the subject. As we 
approach cutback and cancellation 
time the subject grows more im- 
portant each day. Millions can be 
saved to taxpayers and to business 
itself if when contracts are can- 
celed parts stocks and raw ma- 
terial inventories are at a mini- 
mum. This is a chance for office 
managers to cover themselves with 
glory by installing inventory con- 
trol systems which eliminate all 
guesswork from parts and materi- 


als inventories. 
* 
LLIOTT COMPANY, Jean- 


nette, Pennsylvania, is con- 
ducting classes in which its 350 
employees are given training in 
office procedures, devoting special 
attention to forms and records 
necessary to conduct the com- 
pany’s business. Methods used in 
planning, scheduling, ordering, and 
following up of production, cost 
control, subcontracting procedure, 
purchasing routine, and _ other 
office activities are taught and ex- 
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HOW KEYSORT 


PAYS ON PAYROLLS 


Here are a few of the actual benefits which 
accrued to a large plant which applied McBee 
Keysort to payroll and payroll distribution 


records: 


— Distribution was completed one to three 
working days after close of month instead of three 


to six. 


— Monthly cost of machines and forms was cut 
from $468 per month to $225, even though 
personnel was increased from 900 to 1500. 

— Peak periods in accounting departments were 


eliminated. 


— Management received financial reports five 


days sooner. 


— Regular clerical force was used. 
This is typical of scores of case histories in our 


files on which 





“295 Madison Avenue, New York! 


additional details are available. 





4 


Offices in Principal Cities — 








plained in the course, From six to 
nine groups a week are currently 
being taught to use and under- 


stand departmental records. 


7 

ELEPHONE NUMBERS 

should be printed on more busi- 
ness stationery, invoices, advertis 
ing material, We have before us 
an invitation to attend meetings 
being held by a certain manufac- 
turer for the benefit of customers. 
The message ends, “Just telephone 


for an appointment,” but there is 


no telephone number anywhere on 
Whom 


should one telephone—the man 


the printed — invitation. 
ager, the switchboard operator, 
the sales manager, the office man- 
ager? Much time can be saved by 
printing telephone numbers on 
statements, invoices, delivery slips, 
receipts, and all other papers 
which are sent out to customers 
who have occasion to telephone. It 
is especially true of local busi- 
nesses, but even where the business 


is interstate or national, telephone 


numbers on paper work save time. 
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COTS 2. ZZ. 


A good letter, dictated in a few minutes, may create a customer whose orders wil! 


continue for years and years to come. The right word to an employee at some critica’ 
moment in his or her life may create a sense of loyalty which will last throughout 
years of service to the company. We cannot be too careful about what business says 








Errors, production delays, 


time and profit foes, 


office. 


you write. 


check and return it? 





rejects, late deliveries—— 
you'd give your eyetooth to rid your business of these 
wouldn't you? 


Well, TelAutograph Service can rout an army of waste and 
waiting by accurately and swiftly transmitting WRITTEN 
directions and data to any point in your plant or 

No danger of garbled instructions or misunder— 
standings, no waiting for messengers, no busy signals or 
unanswered calls with TelAutograph telescribers. 
revisions, corrections, instructions, requisitions——any-— 
thing you can write or figure——deliver themselves as 


To have this time and money saving Service requires no 
investment in expensive machines and subsequent repair 
bills—-you merely hire it for a modest monthly fee. All 
upkeep is entirely our responsibility. 


Doubtless you'll want to learn just what time and cost 
savings TelAutograph can effect for you. 
easy, we've enclosed a postage—free card. 


Yours very truly, 


Alice H. Drew 


Okays, 


To make it 
Won't you 








Many Prospects and Eight Contracts 
From Mailing of This Letter 


Eight direct sales or contracts, 


and a return of about 114 per cent 
of prospects asking for salesmen 
to call or for more information, 
resulted from the mailing to a list 
of business concerns of the letter 
reproduced above. 

The letters were carefully filled 
in, matched and addressed to 
executives. A four-page folder and 
return card accompanied the let- 
ters. The letters were processed on 
engraved, two-color  letterheads, 
using a high-grade watermarked 


bond paper for the purpose. 


+h 


Alice H. Drew, the advertising 
manager of the TelAutograph Cor- 
that, 
tage-wise the results of this par- 


poration, writes *Percen- 
ticular mailing are nothing to 
shout about—return being only 
114 per cent. That 114 per cent 
return with almost no exceptions 
represents — honest-to-goodness 
prospects. Of that figure approxi- 
mately half of the returns asked 
for a representative to call to dis- 
cuss the matter or requested 
specific details about our service. 


We are pleased with the results.” 


Ideas for Broadcasts 
To Employees 


One company which has _ beer 
using public address systems fo: 
music and for talks by workers 
and executives for several years 
has drawn up a list of suggestions 
for speakers who address em 
ployees over the loud-speakers 
Some of these suggestions are: 

Five minutes is the outside limit 
for any routine talk. Only on 
special occasions may talks b 

longer. 

Do not preach. The value of the 
public relations system can quickly 
be seriously impaired if the em- 
ployvees learn to look upon it as a 
device for scolding or preaching. 

Tell good news wherever pos- 
sible. If production has increased 
say so, and compliment the em- 
ployees for their share in it. 

Make all talks newsy. Use the 
technique of the best news broad- 
casters, and do not editorialize in 
presenting the news. For example, 
if announcing a company picnic, 
dance, or athletic event, be con- 
tent to present the facts. Do not 
say, “This is an event every em- 
ployee should attend,” or, “We 
expect every employee to be pres- 
ent.” Let the employees decide 
themselves whether they want to 
attend. 

Be definite and specific. If speak- 
ing of production increases try to 
figures. If total 


amounts are forbidden, use specific 


give specific 
percentages where possible. 
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Red Is Collection 
Letter Color 


Robert Sibley, alumni secretary 
f the University of California, 
says: “Always put something red 
in a collection letter. When you 
send a bill include something red 
in the mailing. Just a line in red 
will do the trick.” 

Sibley, who has had much ex- 
perience in getting contributions 
and in collecting bills, says that 
more scientific use of the mails 
brings much better results and can 
lessen the necessity for travel these 
days. 

“You have to know what brings 
the best results. I aim to get my 
bills on a man’s desk on Thursday 
so he writes a check and sends it 
Friday as he cleans up his desk 
before he leaves for his week-end 
golf date. 

“In a big campaign it’s always 
best to have your letter or appeal 
there on the 25th of the month. 
January 25 is the best time of the 
year, because they’re feeling good 
after clearing up the Christmas 
bills. 

“Always begin it with ‘you.’ 
That interests him. Then say some- 
thing dramatic to him right away. 
Next you have to sell him some- 
thing, and last you have to make 
him act. Set a deadline for action, 
but be sure it’s a real deadline—a 


phony won’t work.” 


Claims Letters Need 
Not Be Short 


Because of the emphasis which 
has been placed on brief, short let- 
ters by many business men, some 
letter writers make a fetish of 
short letters. Howard D. Shaw of 
the Personal Economics Survey, 
Philadelphia, reports that the em- 
phasis on short letters is one of 


the commonest fallacies. 

Mr. Shaw tells of a mail-order 
house which used a nine-page let- 
ter and did better than it had 
ever done before. 
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THE HIGH STANDARD MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


1811-1817 DIXwELL AVENUE, HAMDEN, CONNECTICUT 
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DATE 
e*, o%e 
. 7 
+ . WE ARE TRYING TO CONSERVE YOUR 
ese TIME AG WELL AS GURS SY USING 
"e . THIS FORM, (IT 1 SENT IN DUPL) 


GATE TO ENABLE YOU To USE THE 
ORIGINAL FOR A REPLY AND KEEP 
THE OUPLICATE FOR YOUR FILES. 


This is an JMPORTANT REQUEST for INFORMATION 


CONCERNING OUR ORDER NUMBER 


SHIPMENTS mean 


1. WHEN WILL YOU SHIP? 


2 MAIL ACKNOWLEDGMENT 
* SENT YOU WITH ORDER 


3 DID YOU SHIP ON DATE 
* SHOWN ON ORDER? 


4. HOW DID YOU SHIP? 


5 CAN _YOU ADVANCE SH/PPING 
* DATE PROMISED? 


3 PLEASE START TRACER 
* ON SHIPMENT MADE 


REPLY 


DATED PLEASE ANSWER ITEMS CHECKED 


INVOICES 2HECK 


ll PLEAGE_MAIL INVOICE 
wl TODAY 


INVOICE |S REQUESTED 
12 | DUPLICATE 
* IN | TRIPLICATE 


PLEASE MAIL BILL OF 
1 | ORIGINAL 
* LADING | DUPLICATE 


14. PLEASE MAIL FREIGHT BILL 


1S. 


REMARKS 


iN SELECTING OUR SOURCES OF SUPPLY WE 
GIVE CONSIDERATION TO THE RESPONSE 
GIVEN TQ THE FOLLOWING REQUESTS 


’ THAT YOU WILL ENDEAVOR TO KEEP YOUR 
DELIVERY PROMIBE 
2 THAT YOU WILL NOTIFY UB OF any NAVOIC 
ABLE DELAY AS SOON AS YOU ENCOUNTER IT BY 
3. THaT YOU WILL INVOICE PROMPTLY 


THE HIGH STANDARD MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


oe | 


Four-Part Form Speeds Follow-Up 


And Reduces Typing Time 


Following up purchase orders 
to obtain delivery dates and ship- 
ping promises is no small part of 
the work of many offices today. To 
reduce the time required to type 
these follow-ups, and to provide 
an easy-to-work system to aid in 
High Standard 

Corporation, 


follow-ups the 
Manufacturing 
Hamden, Connecticut, is using a 
four-part, one-time carbon form 
which short-cuts the job of han- 
dling this phase of office routine. 
The form performs two func- 
tions. It provides an easy way to 
ask questions, and provides, at the 


same time, an easy way to answer 





the questions. Four copies of the 
form are included in the set so 
that everybody interested in the 
transaction is provided with a 
copy for the necessary records. 

One interesting phase of the 
form is where the company states 
that its sources of supply are se- 
lected by considering the response 
given to requests such as questions 
about delivery dates. 

In addition to asking questions 
about shipments the form provides 
space to request information about 
invoices. It is reproduced on this 
page. It was furnished by United 
Autographic Register Company. 
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FOR EXECUTIVES THAT HAVE TO 


“MEET THE PAY ROLLS!”” 


You Do Not Have to Figure Them! 
Use our new, graphic, rapid, 
WAGE MASTER pay roll cal- 
culator, pre-figured and proven 
accurate: 234 pay rates, from 
30 cents to $2.12'S per hour; 
from one-tenth of an hour to 
64.9 hours. 

You can see at a glance— 

1. Wages at straight time 

2. Premium wages 

3. Wages at “time and a half” 

on all over 40 hours 

1. Total wages earned 

Whether you have one em- 
ployee or one hundred, this com- 
pact, effortless, easy-to-use cal- 
culator will save you many times 
its cost in but a short time, and 
“TIME is money” now as never 
before! 

Write today for descriptive 

folder or 

Send $19.50 with order, and 
we will send with your WAGE 
MASTER calculator, our new, 
instantaneous Withholding Tax 
Calculator, FREE, both post- 
paid. 


THE WAGE MASTER CO. 


1751 Belmont Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











To Sales Managers 
and ° 
Post-War Planning 
Directors 


INSERTABLE 
INDEXES 


Provide an Orderly Pres- 
entation of Post-War 
Programs 


Today you are assembling 
market data, post-war designs, 
doing product research, plan- 
ning post-war sales strategy 
and building salesmen’s train- 
~, manuals, 

AICO Indexes can help you 
pre sent and keep this material 
in an orderly, methodical man- 
ner. With colored celluloid tabs, 
to denote different markets or 
products, and with insertable 

titles that can easily be changed as your plans crystal- 
lize. AICO Indexes will permit a logical segregation of 
data, while they maintain finger tip accessibility. 
When your post-war plans materialize into action, 
AICO Visiflex Sheet Protectors for Visual Sales Presen- 
tations and AICO Celluloid Tabbed Indexes will again 
be available for Sales Portfolios, Catalogs, ete. Your 
stationer has AICO Indexes, ask to see them, 


PRODUCTS 
Aico Grip Tabbing Loose Leaf 
Indexes, Desk Pads and Aec- 


cessories, Shop Ticket Holders 


G. J. AIGNER COMPANY 


503 S. Jefferson St., Chicago 7, Ill. 
World’s Leading Manufacturers of Indexes and 
_Index Tabbing 
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Business VPS 


The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editor. 





IN ONE MOVE is the title of a useful 
interesting folder which describes the 
Diebold Cardineer system of rotary files. 
These files are used in many phases of 
business record keeping and are es- 
pecially useful in inventory and_ stock 
control records. A card or letter to 
Diebold, Incorporated, will bring a copy 
of the folder and other’ information 


about the system. 


‘ 


* * 7 


HAMMERMILL PAPER Company's 
series of booklets, several of which have 
heen mentioned here now includes one on 
how to design a business form. As in the 
case of the others it wastes no time on 
idle words and gets down to concrete, 
specific ideas right off the bat. Here are 
sixteen pages packed with helpful sug- 
gestions which may be money savers to 
readers. The editors will be glad to for- 
ward your requests for copies. 


~ * + 


VITAMIN PROGRAMS are highly 
recommended by a number of employees. 
The largest specialist in vitamins sold to 


or through industrial and business em 
ployers is Vital Foods Corporation. Thi: 
company has prepared considerable in 
formation on the idea of administering 
vitamins to employees and the resultin, 
benefits. It tells how companies distribute 
vitamins, some selling them to employee 
at cost, others charging employees noth 
ing for them. Full information fron 
Vital Foods Corporation. 


* * * 


WALL CHART for checking postwa: 
sales planning has been prepared by the 
Ridgway Company, Inc., St. Louis ad 
vertising organization. The wall chart i: 
22 by 34 inches in size, especially valu 
able for pointing up meetings on postwar 
planning. It offers a series of checking 
points on seven phases of postwar plan 
ning. Copies are available from the com 
pany. 


* * 


PENSION PLANS are described in a 
booklet called, The Farsighted Employer, 
recently issued by the Pension Corpora- 
tion of America. It tells about the ad 
vantages to the employer and to the 
employee as well. Copies free to inter- 
ested subscribers. 


* * . 


MARKING SHIPMENTS is a problem 
which has caused many a headache, es- 
pecially on Army and Navy 
Diagraph-Bradley Stencil Corporation 
has completed a booklet, Shippers Handy 
Helper, packed with data and informa- 
tion dealing with the problem of proper- 
ly marking shipments of every kind, in- 
Army, Navy, 


orders. 


cluding war materials to 
Marines, or other military 
the catalog is a metric table which con- 


yards to meters, feet 


agencies. In 


verts both ways, 


to meters, pounds to kilograms, quarts 








CALENDAR 


RUBBER 
STAMP 


PAD 


the date is always before you 
_ the inked surface is there for your dater 


Order This Attractive Metal Boxed Stamp Pad Today 
From Your Office Supply Dealer 


Mid. by Louis Melind Co. 


: Chicago, Illinois 
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Steel Guide Tabs 








Unbreakable spring Jaws 
clamp them firmly to cards but 
permit removal or rearrangement. 
Large openings covered by trans- 

parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red. 
Insertable labels in perforated strips for typing. 

2 Sizes, 1 in. wide and 2 in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
Sold by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 
paid to responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list free. 

Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 
50,500 used by Shapleigh Hardware Co., St. Louis 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Box 364, Exeter, Nebr. 





Steel Signals 





Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 

THE H. C. COOK CO. a 





ILLUSTRATED SALES 
LETTERHEADS 


For bulletins to salesmen, 
sales letters, collection let- 
ters, special letters to cus- 
tomers, and dramatized mail- 
ings of all kinds. 400 ideas 
and 400 colorfully illustrated 
letterhead samples you can 
use $10,000. 


Yours for $3.00. Sent on ap- 


costing over 


proval. Prize and Contest 


Department. 


DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Ave. + Chicago 
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to liters, and gallons to liters. It will be 


helpful to anyone with a shipping prob 


blem. 


* * * 


VISIRECORD, a system of visible card 
records and manufactured by 
the Visible Index Corporation, is fully 
explained in an illustrated booklet called, 
The World Over. Many of the company’s 
latest illus 
trated and a list of best known users is 


housing 


products and models are 


included in the booklet. Still another 
booklet offered by this company is 
Visible Personnel Records, which in 


cludes a number of typical forms used 
in personnel departments. One or both 
of the booklets are offered to readers of 
this publication. 


* * * 


ANTI-INFLATION posters are offered 
free to companies for posting by the 
Koppers Company and Affiliates. The 
poster shows a woman and child looking 
into a display window where a pair of 
shoes are priced at $50 a pair, with the 

on the poster reading, “Only 
Like You and Me Can 


caption 
Folks 
This.” 


Prevent 


* * 


EXPORT CREDITS are dealt with in 
two recent booklets by the International 
Credit Company which 
financing export shipment. Readers who 
are interested should ask for a 

They Fired the Export Manager. 


specializes in 


copy of 


« * « 


REPORT TO EMPLOYEES. It has be 
come customary for large producers of 
war materials to issue booklets to report 
to employees the progress of war pro 
One of the best which has come 
attention is called Battle Talk, 
Western Electric 
Company. A request to that 
will bring copies. Address 
P. L. Thompson, of the public relations 


duction 
to our 
and is issued by the 
company 
requests to 


department. 


* * * 


POSTWAR WOOD products will be, in 
some respects at least, considerably un 
like the wood products of today. Science 
has been at work improving nature in 
the case of woods, and many new proper- 
ties are being given to wood today 
Many experts expect wholly revolution 
ary developments in the manufacture of 
wood products after the war is over and 
today’s experiments are brought to a 
commercial scale. Some of the develop- 
ments are described in a booklet called, 
New Magic in Wood, which is published 
by American Forest Products Indus- 
tries, Inc. Every interested in 
anything which may be made of wood 
or wood products will find the booklet 
extremely helpful and informative, we 
believe. 


reader 


* * * 





Please send requests for copies of these 
booklets on letterheads. Re- 
quests on postcards or from individuals 


com pa ny 


with no business connections will not be 
forwarded. 






SERVICES and SUPPLIES 










Incorporating Services 





DELAWARE CORPORATIONS organized and 
represented; request free form. COLONIAL 
CHARTER COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware. 





Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 


This advertising service of 33 years’ recog- 
nized standing negotiates for high-salaried, 
supervisory, technical and executive posi- 


tions. Procedure will be individualized to 
your personal requirements and will not 
conflict with Manpower Commission. Re- 


taining fee protected by refund provision. 
Identity covered and present position pro- 
tected. Send for details. R. W. BIXBY, 
INC., 201 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Used Business Equipment 





WHAT OFFICE EQUIPMENT DO YOU NEED? 
or want to sell? We buy and sell all kinds of 
office equipment, specializing in Visible Equip- 
ment, such as Kardex, Acme, International 
Visible and other makes. Write us. 

E. H. HEINEMAN, 4 N. 8th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


ELLIOTT FISHER, Moon Hopkins, Adding, 
Calculating, all makes office machines. ROBERT 
NOVAK, 529 So. Wells, Chicago. 











Inventions for Sale 





EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for sale. ADAM FISHER CO., 
41 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 





Educational and Instruction 





EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY. Operate a 
Collection Agency—Credit Bureau. Quickly 
learned. Many make $5,000 yearly, up. Write 
COLE ASSOCIATES, Syracuse, N. Y. 





Postcard Advertising 








Make your POSTCARD ADVERTISING dy- 
namic, colorful, attention-arresting! Econom- 
ically priced FLASH POSTCARDS will give 
your message the “punch” it needs to knock 
over sales. Send for samples.s KUPFER 
PRINTING COMPANY, 503 South Jefferson 
Chicago, Illinois. 


street, 





Used Office Machines 





MIMEOGRAPH, Multigraph, Addressograph, 
Folder, Dictaphone. Send for Free bargain 
circular on office machines. PRUITT, 37 Pruitt 
Bldg., Chicago. 





Mailing Addresses 





Indiana Mailing Address $1.80 per month. 
JACK ARMSTRONG, R. R. 5, Box 219, 
South Bend, Indiana. 





For Sales Managers 









SALESMAN’S APPLICATION BLANKS used 
by more than 900 leading companies for 
quickly grading applicants for sales positions 
—4 pages—$6.00 per hundred. Also expense 
account forms, reference forms, auto expense 
account forms, etc. THE DARTNELL PRESS, 
1801 Ieland Avenue, Chicago. 




















THE ROOSEVELT’ 


When you stop at The Roosevelt you 
don't risk getting marooned like this. 
For you'll be within walking range of 
Manhattan's Midtown activities. Direct 
passageway from Grand Central Ter- 
minal to hotel lobby. A reservation at 
The Roosevelt liquidates a lot of bother. 
Rooms with bath from $4.50. 



















































































Robert P. Williford, General Manager 


MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 


—A Hilton Hotel— 


OTHER HILTON HOTELS FROM COAST TO COAST: 
TEXAS, Abilene, El Paso, Longview, Lubbock, Plainview; 
NEW MEXICO, Albuquerque; CALIFORNIA, Long Beach, 
los Angeles, The Town House; MEXICO, Chihuahua, 
The Palacio Hilton. Hilton Hotels. C. N. Hilton, President. 

























































































Cut Costs With 


Dartnell Forms 
Save Time and Money 


























SALESMAN’s APPLICATION BLanK—Used by 
more than 3,000 concerns to find weak points 
in applicants for positions as salesmen. A 
four-page form embodying the best features 
of many forms. 8!4 x 11 inches. 





























GENERAL APPLICATION BLANK—A standard 
form widely used for employing office and 
salaried workers. A four-page form that is 
searching without being inquisitive. 814 x 
11 inches. 

Expense Account Forms—Preferred by 
some accounting departments to expense 
books, because they are easier to audit and 
file. Weekly, 814 x 11 inches. 

AutomosILE Expense Booxs—Accordion 
fold books arranged so that a salesman can 
keep current day on top, making it easy to 
jot down expenses. Vest pocket size. 

Auto Expense BLtanks—Arranged for sales- 
men using company cars or their own cars on 
an allowance basis. 81% x 11 inches. 
SALESMEN’s REFERENCE Forms—Simplified | 
form for sending out to names of previous | 
employers and references given by persons 
seeking employment as salesmen. 814 x 11 


inches. 
Write for FREE Samples 


DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers | 


4660 Ravenswoop Ave. Cuartcaaco, U.S. A. 











































































































THE ROOSEVELT 


HOW TO DEVELOP YOUR EXECU- 
| TIVE ABILITY. By Daniel Starch. A 
consultant in business research, Dr. 
| Starch developed many techniques of 
modern business statistical methods. He 
was formerly lecturer and professor in 
the Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration of Harvard University and 
the University of Wisconsin. He believes 
that we ave not serious in our desire to 
make management a studied, skillful art, 
and in his books he gives many examples 
to prove his point that business is 
weighted down with bungling, inept, 
stupid executives who have no idea how 
to handle human relations in business. 
His book is divided logically into sev- 
eral parts, each an important phase of 
management, They are: How executives 
organize their thinking, the five basic 
techniques of thinking, what you must 
think and learn more about, how execu- 
tives tackle their work, how executives 
fit themselves for responsibility, how 
executives handle people. The entire book 
is interlarded with examples from the 
careers of successful executives, not only 
the top leaders of big business, but 
leaders of medium and small businesses. 


We suggest that no business could find 
a better book to present to young men 
on whom it has its eyes for greater re- 
sponsibility in the future. There’s a 
wealth of potent, graphic, vivid material 
on what makes executives click and why. 
Harper & Brothers. $3. 


WHERE’S THE MONEY COMING 
FROM. By Stuart Chase. This is num- 
ber three in a series of books by Stuart 
Chase to be published by the Twentieth 
Century Fund on the general subject, 
“When the War Ends.” The two pre- 
ceding books were, The Road We Are 
Traveling, and Goals for America, both 
published by the same group. As almost 


MEW BOOKS 4. ut 


every literate person today knows, Stuart 
Chase is one of the country’s most widely 
read and widely writers 
specializing on economic subjects. Much 
of his writing is highly controversial and 
some of the most orthodox economists 
turn up their noses at him. But few, if 
any, can do more. Certainly, hardly any 
of them can really answer him, without 
ignoring many basic facts. But whatever 
any of the more orthodox or conservative 
economists say about him, none can deny 
that his writing is highly interesting and 
provocative. We consider that any man 
who likes to think of himself as well 
informed about plans and ideas for 
maintaining high levels of employment 
after the war ought to be familiar, not 
only with this book, but the other two in 
the series. Twentieth Century Fund. $1. 


discussed 


THE AMERICAN STORY OF _ IN- 
DUSTRIAL AND LABOR RELA- 
TIONS. This is a compilation by the 
New York State Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee on Industrial and Labor Condi- 
tions, completed late in 1943. The book 
traces with word and picture and chart 
the changes in our country from an al- 
most wholly agricultural economy into a 
great industrial economy, the effect of 
European immigration, the growth of 
great corporations, the beginning of or- 
ganized labor and collective bargaining. 
It shows how the cities have grown, how 
social security was lost when we aban- 
doned our self-dependence and produc- 
tion for use. The closing section of the 
book is an exposition of how the New 
York labor relations acts work, and in- 
cludes chapters on mediation, arbitra- 
tion, employee compensation, and acci- 
dent relief. Much of the material deals 
with conditions in New York state. New 
York State Joint Legislative Committee 
on Industrial and Labor Conditions. 
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For your 
- typists 
‘ stenograph ers 
- transcribers 


‘ corresponden ts 


DARTNELL ANNOUNCES 
{1 NEW AID TO BETTER 
LETTERS - A PRACTICAL, 
COMPLETE, AUTHORITATIVE 


CORRESPONDENCE MANUAL 


170 Pages—Size 8, by 11 Inches. Spiral Bound— 
Has Unique Personalizing Feature Enabling You 
To Make It Your Own Company Letter Manual 


VERY office needs a Letter Manual—a compact desk book which will act as a source of reference giv- 
ing the answer to every business letter problem from good letter layout to correct military salutations. 
Dartnell’s new CorrEsponpENcE Manvat fills this need. So popular when it was first published a few 


months ago that the first edition was quickly sold out. The second edition is going fast. 


In addition to hundreds of useful facts from spelling to punctuation, from writing telegrams to tips for 
transcribers, this new Manual has been so arranged that you can make it your own company Letter Manual 


simply by pasting up sample letters on your own letterhcads in the spaces specially provided. 


Price $5.00 


Contents Include: 


SENT ON 10 DAYS’ APPROVAL 


Tue Dartrne ce Corvoration 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 

Correct military salutations—Perfect let- Send on 10 days’ approval a copy of your 170-page spiral bound 
a 4 A CorrEsPONDENCE MANUVAL. Your invoice for $5.00 will be okaved or the 
ter pointers—Model business letters cov- ; 


ering most situations—How and why of sales tax added when applicable. 


4 "Tl"; , TT YC 
punctuation—Tips for transcribers Individual... 


Business letter style chart—Office memo 
‘ —e ‘ Company 
technique—Writing telegrams—Layout of , 
business letters—Spelling rules that save Street 


time—Avoiding crrors in grammar, cte. 


1) 
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: Manual returned within 10 days. Bill to company. Illinois 2 per cent 
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GEORGE S. MAY COMPANY 
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NEW YORK 2600 North Shore Ave., CHICAGO ATLANTA 


WASHINGTON, D. C. CANADA: Toronto + Montreal SAN FRANCISCO é 
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